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LEAVITT’S OUTLINES OF BOTANY, . . 
With Gray’s Field, Forest, and Garden Flora, 


For the High School Laboratory and Classroom. 
Leavitt, A. M., of the Ames Botanical Laboratory. Prepared at the re- 
quest of the Botanical Department of Harvard University. 


This book offers — 


1. A series of laboratory exercises in the morphology and physiology 


of phanerogams. 


2. Directions for the practical study of typical cryptogams, represent- 
ing the chief groups from the lowest to the highest. 

3. Asubstantial body of information regarding the forms, activities, and 
relationship of plants, and supplementing the laboratory studies. 


Te practical exercises and experiments have been so chosen that they may 


be performed by schools with even simple apparatus. 
laboratory study are placed in divisions by themselves, preceding the related 
This latter follows, in the main, the sequence of 
topics in Gray’s Lessons in Botany, but the greater part of it is entirely new. 

The book combines the best features of the newest methods with that lucid- 
ity and definiteness which have given Dr. Gray’s text-books their extraordinary 
It therefore pays special attention to ecology. Morphology and phys- 


chapters of descriptive text. 


success. 


$1.09 
1.80 


By ROBERT GREENLEAF 


The instructions for 





Of School Books-- 


Especially usable and widely popular are: Maury’s Elementary 
Geography, enlarged and revised, with its interesting text, new 
maps, full-page colored illustrations showing the people of each con- 
tinent and the style of their houses, etc.; and Maury’s Manual of 
Geography, edition of 1901, in touch with the world’s geographic 
conditions, including new United States census figures. 

So, too, are Holmes’ New Readers, with their charming Science 
Stories interwoven, their Good Literature features, their correlated 
teaching of Color, Form, etc., in the First Book; the New Claren- 
don Dictionary, a hand-book of rare excellence and convenience, 
with its 30,000 words, etc. 

Correspondence invited concerning these or other of our publications. 





HE Merchant of Venice is one of the most interesting of Shakes- 
peare’s plays for elementary students. For such students an 
edition has been prepared by Professor Epwarp Everett HAtg, 

Jr., with an introduction in Professor Hale’s usual pleasing, helpful 
way, and foot-notes explaining what would not occur to the elementary 
student or would not be easily looked up by him. 


iology are fully treated. The illustrations number 384, and have been drawn with 
great care and accuracy. The appendix contains valuable suggestions for the 
teacher, and the index is very complete, rendering possible reference to any topic. 


The frontispiece shows the famous “Chandos” portrait of Shakes- 
peare, from the National Portrait Gallery, London, A specially valuable 








Full particulars and terms of 
introduction sent on request. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY, Publishers 


New YorK CINCINNATI 





CHICAGO Boston 


edition. Price, paper, 12% cents ; cloth, 20 cents. 
Standard Literature Series, No. 49. Single, 112 pages. 


UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING COMPANY 
43--47 East Tenth Street, New York 




















A LIST OF 


French Books 


Suitable for Holiday Gifts, will be sent 
free when requested. Also complete cata- 
logues of all French Books. 


A choice assortment of 


French Calendars 


With daily quotations from the best French 


authors, at prices 40c.,:50c., 60c., 75c., | 


$1.00, $1.25, and $1.50 each, postpaid. 


851 & 853 Sixth Avenue, 
NEW YORK, (No Branch Stores.) 


WILLIAM R. JENKINS, 


DAILY THOUGHTS (in French). 


From French Authors. Compiled by Jeanne 
MARGUERITE ET Bovuver. (Fleurs des Po- 
étes et des Prosateurs Francais. 

For all who are interested in, and have 
some knowledge of the French language, and 
who like to meet with some of the b st 
thoughts of the great French authors, nothing 
could be more acceptable than this little cal- 
endar in buok form. The volume is hand- 
somely printed and bound, and makes a most 
suitable gift for the holiday season. 16mo, 
| Limp Leather Binding, 218 pp., $1.00. 








Publishe d 
Importer of. FRENCH BOOKS, 


N. W. Corner 48th Street. 





NATURE STUDY HELPS 


By L. W. Russet, Providence, 





NATIVE TREES. A Study for School and Home. 
R. I. Illustrated. Price, 30 cents. 
Works upon general botany do not supply the needs of those who wish, without difficult study, to 
come to a friendly aequaintance with the forest and wayside trees which they daily meet. 
This little book is designed to supply the demand for such easily understood and practical matter 


about our native trees. 


LESSONS IN ZOOLOGY.— Common Animal Forms. 
Boards. Fully illustrated. Price, 50 cents. 

Each “lesson” is in two parts — ee in large print, consisting of statements of children’s obser- 
vations, often in their own language; the other in smajler print, consisting of explicit directions to the 
teacher, and additional facts. These directions instruct the teacher as to what materials, specimens, 
etc., are to be used, where such materials may be procured, and how theyshould be handled, Simple out- 
line drawings are provided, which can be copied easily upon the blackboard. 
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By CraraBet GILMAN. 
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For over forty years 


anh _ 5 ESTERBROOK& COS ) 


Have been in the front ranks in popularity. 


Sold at all Stationers’. : 


ESTERBROOK’S PENS 


Their smooth points, giving them specially easy writing qualities, have made 
them the favorite for all professional and business purposes, 


THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO. 


150 Different Styles 


== > ESTERSROOKECO. | 





26 John Street, New York. 
Works, Camden, N. J. 
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 CHEAPNESS WITHOUT WORTH IS HIGH PRICED 


DIXON PENCIL has a quality that is all its own. Try one and see for yourself. 
Insist on getting them from your dealer. 
You've tried “some other”; now try a Drxon. 
What you find out for yourself you will be apt to remember. 
in your mind, mention this paper and send us 16 cents in stamps and we will send you 


abundant samples, so that you may try them yourself. 


| JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., Jerszy City, N. J. 
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If there is any doubt 
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EIMER & AMEND, 
205-211 Third Ave. NEW YORK, 


Manfrs. and Importers of 
CHEMICAL, 
PHYSICAL, 


AND 


BIOLOGICAL 
APPARATUS. 


Chemicals, Minerals, &c. 
AGENTS FOR 


ZEISS & SPENCER MICROSCOPES 


BULLOCK & CRENSHAW, 


528 ARCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA 


Chemical Apparatus 
- and Chemicals, 


Complete Laboratory Outfits. 


Sole 4venta for Dreverhoff’s Saxon Filter Papers. 














Bacteriological Apparatus. 


Complete Catalogue furnished on receipt 
of ten cents for postage. 
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FEATHERWRIGHT EYESHADE 
- + WILL SAVE YOUR EYES. . 


Light Weight, 34 oz. Adjustable. Dur- 
able. No Metal. Lies Fiat. Hygienic, 
perspiration has no effect onit. Health- 
§ fui, colorrestful tothe eyes. Visor ex- 

tra wide. Transparent for natural 
light. Upaque for artificial light and 
those wearing glasses. Postpaid on 
receipt of 25 cents. 


FEATHERWEIGHT EYESHADE CoO., 
32d Street, Bayonne, N. J. 





Trade Mark. 


Boston & Maine Railroad. 
LOWEST RATES 
Fast Train Service 


BETWEEN 


BOSTON »® CHICAGO 
St. Louis, St. Paul, Minneapotis 


AND ALL POINTS 


WEST, NORTHWEST, SOUTHWEST. 


Pullman Parlor or Sleeping Cars on all 
Through Trains. 


For tickets and information apply at any 
principal ticket office of the Company. 


D. J. FLANDERS, 
Gen’! Pass. and Tkt. Aet. BOSTON. 





Tourist Cars 
’ ON THE 

NICKEL PLATE ROAD. 
Semi-wéekly Transcontinental Tourist Cars be- 
tween the Atlantic and Pacitic Coasts are operated 
by the Nickel Plate and its connections. Tourist 
cars referred to afford the same sleeping accommo- 
dations, with saine class of mattress and other bed, 
clothing, that are provided in the reguiar Pullman 
Sleeping-Car service. These tourist cars leave 
Boston Mondays and Wednesdays, and leave San 
Francisco Tuesdays and Fridays. Berths in these 
tourist cars are sold at greatly reduced rates 
Conveniences are offered without extra cost 
for heating food, or preparing tea or coffee- 
affording every facility for comfort on a long jour 
ney, especially for families travelling with chil- 
dren. Lowest rates may be obtained always via 
the Nickel Plate Road for all points in the West. 
For special information regarding all trains on 
the Nickel Plate Road, including thsee tourist cars, 

consult your nearest Ticket Agent, or write 


L.P, BURGESS, N. E. P.A., 








This is the highest 


other pen- maker has it. 


The Grand.- 


WAS AWARDED TO 


Joseph Gillott’s Steel Pens. 


awarded to a pen-maker, and no 
rise evel, stands above the Gold Medal. 


GILLOTT HAS ALWAYS TAKEN THE HIGHEST PRIZE 


at Paris, 


Prize ™ sos, 
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State. 
convinced that the ‘ 
either in the school or the 0: 
Price, $3.50. 
Send for descriptive circular. 


Te GEM PENCIL SHARPENER 


Sharpens both Lead and Slate Pencils. 
t pleasure to recommend the ‘ Gem Pencil Sharpener.’ It does 
quickly. This last is of great 

is ‘sharpener’ is in satisfactory use in very man’ of 


ly know of the results 
ares he Bom is the very best sharpener on the market. In fact I do 


not believe that there is an 


Manufactured by F. H. COOK & CO., Leominster, Mass. 


rtance for school work. 
cities and towns of the 
and elsewhere, I am fully 


hich at all com with this one for use 
paiher whlch sit compare yD, Miu 
Mass. State Soard of Education. 











Paul’s No. 1 Twist wich No. 3 Man- 
chette and Hinge Cover. 


U.S. 





Paul’s Choice Sterling Silver, Gold-Plated, and 
Bronze-Lacquered Trimmings, 
FOR™NO. 1 TWIST/INKWELLS. 


No. 3 Silver (Sterling), each........... $2.75 

No. 3 Gold Plated, each...............- 1.50 

No. 3 Bronze Lacquered, each.......... 1.25 
With Half-pint of Paul’s Choice Fluid. 


SAFETY BOTTLE & INK CO., 


270 Washington St., Jersey City, N. J. 


New York, {| Boston, 


For Sale by ali Dealers, or 


Chicago, Philadelphia, Baltimore, 


St. Louis, Buffalo. 
Government Standard Inks, &c. 

















same. 





A GOOD TI 
eS © New Binder 


Many of our subscribers have expressed a desire to 
an inexpensive Binder to keep the weekly issues of the 
JoURNAL OF EpuUCATION in book fcrm. We have a 
last found just the Binder to meet their demand. 

The sides are made of heavy cream manila stock, 
with ‘‘ JOURNAL OF EDUCATION ” printed on the front 
cover, 
JournaL. Price only 35 cents, postpaid. 


will be given free to any subscriber, new or renewal, 
sending us $2.50 for one year’s subscription to the 
JOURNAL, and 15 cents additional to cover cost of 
postage and packing. Or it will be 


to any present subscriber sending us a mew six months 
subscription to the JOURNAL, with $1.25 to pay for the 


THING! 


FOR THE 


Journal of Education. 


cloth back, and will hold fifty numbers of the 


Our New Binder 


Given F'rece 





NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING ©0., 20 Pemberton S8q., Boston. 





“The Overland Limited” 


Is the name of the fastest and finest train in the 
West. It runs on time, 
every day in the week, 
via the UNION PACIFIC, to Colorado, Wyoming, 
Utah, and California. If you arrive in Chicago any 
time before 7.30 o'clock P.M. from the East, you 
ean be sure of catching * The Overland Limited.” 
Through Sleepers and Diners; Buffet, Smokir g, 
and Library Cars. 
Send for advertising matter. 

W. MASSEY N.E.F., and Pass. Agent, 

Union Pacific Railroad Co., 
176 Washington Street, Boston. 

R. TEN BROECK, Gen’l Eastern Agent, 
287 Broadway, New York 














KEEPS 
SCHOOL LIFE MOVING 


WITH THE 
MOTION OF THE WORLD 


A JUV.ENILE “REVIEW 
OF REVIEWS.”’ 


If education be a preparation for 
the busin ss of life, then every 
child should also, from the begin- 
ning, have daily experience of this 
fact.— Herbert Spencer: Education, 


Sample Copy for 2-cent Stamp. 
NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING Co. 


20 Pemberton Building, Boston, 
General Agents for New England. 





2% Washington 8t., Boston, Mass. 





























HOTEL ESMPIRE 


Broadway and 63d St., N. Y. City. 


ABSOLUTELY FIREPROOF .. .. 
Summer Rates 


$1.00 per Day upward. 

Fiom Grand Central] Station take 7th Ave. and 
Broadway cars, seven minutes to EMPIRE, 

From the Fall River Boats take the 9th Ave. 
Elevated to 59th Street, from which Hotel is one 
minute’s walk. 

Within ten minutes of amusement and shopping 
centres. All cars pass the Empire. 

Send postal for descriptive booklet. 


W. JOHNSON QUINN, Prop. 





THE MAGAZINE 


am Coducation we 


Supt. RICHARD G, BOONE, Eprror, 


records the carefully prepared utter- 
ances of many of the ablest educators 


It is the oldest of the high-class educational 
monthly magazines Fully up to date. It should be 
within reach of every teacher who recognizes the 
fact that teaching is a great profession and not a 
mere ‘*‘ make shift’”’ to get a living. 

Librarians should include Education in their 
lists for the benefit of teachers and of others who 
would keep abreast of the best educational thought. 
Universally commended by highest educational 
authorities. $3.00 a year, 35 cents a copy. Sample 
oopy for six 2-cents stamps. 
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LOOKING ABOUT. 


FOURTH SERIES.—IX. 
MENOMONIE, WIS. 


In Menomonie, Wis., one finds a greater variety of con- 
ditions worth while, and fewer that are not worth while, than 
in any other village away from a metropolis and in a rugged 
climate, in the entire land. Accepting the fact that it has no 
special climate attractions, that the thermometer revels in a 
midwinter record of forty degrees, that mud enjoys being deep 
and freezing in the wildest contortions, that it owes its birth 
and growth to the fact that it was a saw-mill town furnishing 
employment for only half the year to 500 mill men, and was 
the rendezvous of athousand loggers, that the bottom has 
entirely dropped out of the lumber business after scalping the 
slope on either side the Red Cedar river to its source, eighty 
miles to the north,—accepting, I say, all of these conditions, 
it is quite a tax on one’s faith to be told that itis as delightful 
a town for residence as one could desire, that it is the best 
town of the size in the United States for the education of one’s 
children, that there is a piece wf as good roadway as can be 
found in the suburbs of Boston, that there is a larger propor- 
tion of elegant residences and of well cared-for grounds than 
in any rural town in all the land, and that there is as exquisite 
statuary as has been imported for the art galleries of Washing- 
ton. Several other superlatives would be admissible, but 
already the reader’s credulity is taxed to the limit. 

In 1846, Captain William Wilson, whose children and grand- 
children honor his memory in noble and prosperous .lives, 
came into the forest and selected this bend in the Red Cedar 
river as the best place in its one hundred winding miles for the 
making of a lake, or, as Arnold Tompkins would say, a 
‘dammed river.” It was a beautiful amphitheatre into which 
the river peeped coquettishly, through which it -frolicked 
gaily, and out of which it skipped playfully. With an ever- 
changing curve, the wooded bluffs make a waving line of 
beauty three miles around the enclosure. 

Captain Wilson selected for his home the one spot that com- 
manded all this view, and then built a dam, at first a mere 
brush dam, that made one vast lake of this amphitheatre and 
furnished 3,000 horse power for his saw mill. 

Mr. Knapp, a partner, came up river about 1850, and Mr. 
Stout of Dubuque, Ia., joined forees with them in 1852, and 
made that city on the Mississippi the great mill centre and dis- 
tributing point for the logs of the Red Cedar. Captain Andrew 
Tainter also entered into the combination of energy and de- 
votion to a great business enterprise. Subduing a forest, con- 
verting the timber ifto lumber, rafting it eight hundred miles 
to market was no luxury for any of these men. 

In 1865 Mr. Stout of Dubuque was one of the leading busi- 
ness men on the Mississippi, was beyond the necessity of hard 
work, and could have given his children a reasonable life of 
One raw November day his youngest son informed 
the father that he proposed to leave school and go into busi- 
ness, 


leisure. 


‘All right,” said the father, ‘‘put on your overalls and re- 
— at the mill,” and James found himself not in a 

inting room, not behind a desk, but piling up wet lumber. 
Days grew into weeks, and these into months, and the lad was 
doing business at the raw end of the great lumber firm of 
Knapp,Stout, & Co. Here he staid until he understood sorting 
lumber, its value and its classification the minute his eyes 
caught it, and the foundation of a fortune was laid in the dis- 
comfort of the work while still in his teens. In due time he 
went to St. Louis and made that their market. Here he 
remained for some years, receiving the vast rafts that came 
down the river, 

At Menomonie the lumber from the mill was made into cribs 


port Oo 





sixteen by thirty-two feet and twenty-two inches deep. When 
the time came to move them, seven cribs coupled into a string 
raft were flushed over the dam and guided down the Red 


Cedar, thirteen miles, to the Chippewa, where the cribs were ~ 


coupled together into a raft and piloted twenty-five miles to the 
Mississippi, where they coupled many strings into one monster 
raft, 200 feet wide and 1,848 feet long! Here were 7,000,000 
feet of lumber ! Almost half a mile long was thisraft. It 
was no easy matter to drift this down the Mississippi. Across 
the bow of the raft was lashed a steam boat to pull or push 
either way, keeping her head always in the right place, while 
at the stern of the raft was another steam boat with its bow 
lashed to the raft, so as to make this boat act asa rudder. When 
James H. Stout welcomed the pilot and the helmsman at St. 
Louis, many a day after they flushed the sixteen by thirty-two 
cribs out of Wilson lake, at Menomonie, it had cost $7000 to 
get that raft to the lumber yard at St. Louis, but they had 
saved more than $25,000 on what it was costing their com- 
petitors who had sent their lumber by rail. 

But life in St. Louis, even though it be spent in the lumber 
yard, was too luxurious for so strenuous a young man as 
James H. Stout. New machinery, new conditions, demanded 
new measures, and the young man of twenty-four located at 
Read’s Landing, Minn., and attended to the rafting of the 
company for ten years. Whenhis father began business he 
was contented with the product of a few million feet a year, 
indeed, it was all they copld get out, but now they must pre- 
pare to put one thousand men into the forest every winter and 
five hundred more men into the mill and on the river, from 
eighty miles above Menomonie down to St. Louis. Now they 
must furnish rafts with 7,000,000 feet of lumber at a time, and 
this meant a lake in every natural amphitheatre on the Red 
Cedar. 

Mr. Stout's father-in-law, Captain William Wilson, the pio- 
neer of 1846, had looked for the last time off his broad veranda 
upon the beautiful lake with its natural forest border, and Mr. 
and Mrs. Stout took up their residence here, making the house 
and grounds as regal as wealth, exquisite taste, and art could 
provide. Now Mr. Stout took time to work out plans and 
purposes that had been taking shape for years. 

Never had ke worked selfishly, but he had found satisfaction 
in the thought that the enterprise, forethought, and devotion of 
Knapp, Stout, & Co. were providing labor for 1,500 men and 
paying wages that supported these men and their families, but 
this did not permanently satisfy him. It is not all of life to 
live. One’s responsibility does not end with the provision of 
bacon and potatoes, blue jeans and cowhides. Life is*only 
lived rightly when one knows how to enjoy what he gets with 
his wages. 

‘* Good roads are indispensable to the comfort and prosperity 
of a community,”’ thought he, and he built a mile and a half of 
as good roadway for its width as there is in America, and he 
made that an inspiration and example to all the towns of 
Dunn County. He stirred up the entire state, and even the 
United States government, and was appointed a commissioner, 
without pay, to promote the good road enterprise of all the 
Northwest from Illinois and Iowa to the Dakotas. If Mr. 
Stout had in him any of the elements of the crank, he would 
have been content to be a leader in so greata cause as good 
roads. But Mr. Stout is not acrank. He does not think that 
any one cause is supreme, nor that he is the only friend of any 
enterprise. He assumes that he is only one of the leaders, and 
succeeds in giving credit to others and thereby throwing upon 
them responsibilities, leaving himself time for other good 
work, 

Mr. Stout-realized that there are many chronic insane in the 
community who are a source of expense, discomfort, and even 
danger, who are grievously wronged by mistreatment. To 
these he gave earnest attention. He was appointed on the 
board of trustees for establishing and conducting anasylum for 
such at Menomonie. A beautiful farm of 800 acres has been 
purchased, the state loaning the trustees $110,000 for the 
purchase and equipment. It has been.stoeked with one of the 
best registered flocks of sheep in the country, with pure Je1- 
seys, with hogs closely bred, and with valuable strains of 
poultry. There are in this institution 122 chronic insane, for 
whose board, care, and treatment the trustees receive but $3.00 
a week. In twelve years they have paid the state interest on 
the investment and $90,000 on the loan, so they now have a 
farm worth much more than it cost them and upon which there 
is a debt of only $20,000. Last year they paid all the bills, 
made many improvements and cleared more than $10,000. 
Such business management and all that it involves might well 
absorb all the outside energies that a man of large business 
interests could command. — 

For a man who has putin so many years of practical effort 
he has a rare devotion to art, and he believes in it for all the 
people. He has gotten together with great care sets of six 
each of the reproductions of the masterpieces, and has carefully 
packed them for transportation, loaning them to the rural schools 
of Dunn county. Already there are are 112 schools that have 


these pictures, six at a time, exchanging them with other 


schools in due season, To each school that avails itself of his 
offer he presents a framed poftrait of Lincoln. But even 
greater is his interest in the reading of children, and to him is 
credit due in no slight degree for the now famous Wisconsin 
school library law and its efficient service. He is a member of 
the state library commission, and watches every detail of its 
administration as closely as he does the success of the asylum 
for the chronic insane. In his own’county he saw to it that 
every school availed itself of the privilege and accepted the re- 
sponsibilities, and once a year he gathers all the school libra- 
rians of Dunn county at Menomonie for an all-day conference 
on the uses and abuses which they have discovered, ‘inviting 
them to partake of a substantial luncheon, in which the social 
side of life is appreciated. Nor does this limit the public 
interest of Mr. Stout. He thinks the great state university 
should be a helpful leader of all the people, even an inspira- 
tion to those who will never study within its walls. The dis- 
tinctively scholastic side uf university life will be well looked 
after, but he thinks it should be a leader of the economic and 
civic, sociological and industrial life of all the people, and to 
this end he accepted a position on the board of trustees and 
has been among the most active in its development. He is 
now one of the special committee to select a successor to 
President Charles Kendall Adams, which is no light task. 
With all these aspirations for the better life of the rural peo- 
ple, for the insane, for the children, for the homes and for the 
state university, he consented to go to the state senate, where 
he is giving his time for eight years, an example of high civic 
devotion and of legislative faithfulness. 

But all this is little more than incidental to his real devotion 
to the people. Menomonie 1s his first love. Here he is chair- 
man of the school board, and to the schools he is devoting 
himself with rare consecration and ability. Under his leader- 
ship the town has erected a beautiful brick school building, 
with all modern appliances, and upon the same lot, connected 
with it, he has erected and equipped at his own expense the 
most perfect manual training plant for children of all grades 
that is to be found in this country. Here is the best bench, 
tool, and lathe equipment for woodwork; forges, anvils, and 
tools for blacksmithing; complete machine shop outfits; a 
foundry and moulding establishment, and even a smelter, in 
which they smelt two tons of iron ore at a time, from the mines 
twelve miles away. Here, too, is domestic science at its best, 
with every phase of the sewing and dress-making art, of cook- 
ing and culinary science. But abeve all else, and crowning all, 
is the art department, which lends a halo to every phase of 
industrial effort. In one beautiful room is to be found the 
highest art, and only such. The wealth of that room would 
astonish many a professional lover of art, but it is beyond me 
to give an adequate idea of this feature of the institution. 
Over the door of this remarkable building is this inscription :— 

* For the promotion of Learning, Skill, Industry, and Honor.”’ 

On the corner lot across the street are twin buildings, them- 
selves gems, one a gymnasium, the other a natatorium. Here 
is as perfectly equipped a gymnasium as can be conceived. 
Let your imagination run riot with dressing rooms, shower 
baths, running track and appliances galore, and you will 
not get beyond the provisions of this gymnasium, with its 
billiard tables and bowling alley crowning all. In the nata- 
torium are bath tubs for mothers who must look after children 
who are too small to care for themselves; shower baths, 
Russian bath roums, Turkish bath rooms, and a swimming 
pool 130 by 50, with water three and one-half feet deep at one 
end and ten feet at the other; individualdressing rooms, of 
course,—and all the gift of Mr. Stout, who has looked after 
every slightest detail as though it were the only pet he had in 
all his thought. 

In addition to all else; Mr. Stout is president of the Ac. 
vancement Association, through whose activity more has been 
done to secure the beauty of residences and grounds than in 
any other place Ihave known. Incidentally it should be said 
that Senator Stoutis not the only valuable citizen in Menom- 
onie; others are doing much for, the community. The 
Memorial building, with its public library, beautiful opera 
hall, and complete «quipment for social functions, is the gift of 
another public-spirited citizen, Mr. Tainter; and the village 
aiso enjoys the luxury of one of the best appointed churches 
in the state. 

It must not be thought that Mr. Stout has abandoned himself 
to the luxury of promoting all of these pubic utilities and 
benevolences, for he is still a leading spirit in the Knapp-Stout 
Corporation that owns vast forests in Missouri and Arkansas, 
from which it is cutting and sawing many million feet of 
timber annually, and at the same time is developing and putting 
upon the market one of the most important electrical appli- 
ances yet invented, and for which it has taken out patents in 
twenty-two countries. 

Never have I known a nobler inspiration than the two days’ 
life in this home, where the attention and devotion of the man 
to his children is in its way even a nobler phase of character 

than any of his public missions for humanity. 
A. EK, Wuvente. 
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DISCIPLINE. 


BY CLARENCE F. CARROLL, WORCESTER, MASS. 


Good discipline is the first condition of a good 

school. It should, however, be pointed out that our 
ideal of discipline has changed very much in recent 
years. Even a lay visitor may discover instinctively 
the spirit that pervades a schoolroom. At the pres- 
ent time we scarcely expect to find any schoolroom 
ruled by fear. No teacher would desire or dare to 
punish indiscriminately, as in the olden time. 
Teachers that are recognized both by parents and 
their associates as being among the best seldom— 
many never—strike a blow. 
- The rooms of such teachers are always in perfect 
order. ‘There is freedom, but not license. Children 
are always attentive during recitation and hard at 
work during the study period. There is a spirit of 
co-operation and good will everywhere visible. The 
art of teaching is here at its best. The child pro- 
gresses. He likes to work, he likes to attend school. 
The moral, intellectual, and social conditions are of 
the best sort. While at school, the child is still at 
home; he is in good society; he is stimulated to put 
forth his best effort; he is an observer, a reader, a 
thinker, a hard worker. This picture is not over- 
drawn. It can be verified a hundred times and more 
in our schools. Teachers of this type are increas- 
ing in number by the very force of public sentiment, 
and by the sentiment that exists in the profession 
itself. 

As a rule, those who still believe in corporal pun- 
ishment as a method of discipline are the unsym- 
pathetic, the ultra-conservative, and the weak 
teachers. It is not true that all of our older teachers 
are either severely conservative or old-fashioned. 
Many of them have kept up to date in discipline as 
in other things. 

The sentiment regarding corporal punishment in 
a building depends very largely upon the head of the 
building. If the principal himself punishes fre- 
quently, the teachers are sure to follow his example. 

The school board passed the following rule:— 

“Teachers shall maintain discipline by reasonable 
and proper means, resorting to corporal punishment 
only in extreme cases, and then only when approved 
by the principal or superintendent; corporal punish- 
ment shall not be inflicted in presence of a school. 
They shall make a record of all cases of corporal 
punishment, specifying the pupil’s name and age, the 
date and nature of the offense made, and the severity 
of the punishment.” 

In spite of this, it is occasionally found that a 
teacher has invented some method of punishment 
peculiar to herself, that she has some ingenious 
method for inflicting bodily pain or exercising re- 
straint which she conceives is not to be included 
under the limitation of the rules of the school com- 
mittee. Occasionally, a harsh teacher, or even a 
harsh principal, antagonizes a family or a com- 
munity by lack of wisdom and the absence of proper 
sympathy. Sometimes, though very seldom, a mis- 
take is made and the parent appeals for redress. 

The rule regarding corporal punishment should be 
interpreted to mean that no teacher should lay hands 
upon any child in any act of restraint except im ac- 
cordance with the rules of the school committee. 

Hoth in the community, among teachers, and 
among members of the school committee, there is a 
wide variety of opinion in regard to the use of cor- 
poral punishment. I believe the time will come 
when the school committee will be ready to abolish 
corporal punishment as a means of discipline. If, 
however, it should be abolished suddenly at the pres- 
sent time, it would doubtless affect our present 
standard of discipline unfavorably. Some teachers 
would declare that they were unable to restrain bad 
boys, and principals would doubtless complain that 
some of their teachers were unable to maintain order. 
In my judgment, it is better for the present to place 
a premium on well-disciplined schools where cor- 
poral punishment has disappeared or is at a mini- 
mum, 

Neither in the high schools nor in the evening 
schools is corporal punishment ever administered. 

With the abolishment of corporal punishment, 
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- there is always a tendency on the part of teachers to 
resort to sarcasm or in other ways to hurt the pride 
of children as a means of discipline. Doubtless, if 


corporal punishment were abolished, this method of: 


inflicting pain would tend to increase. The teacher 
who wounds a child’s feelings by the use of venom- 
ous sarcasm is guilty of a worse offense than the 
teacher who inflicts corporal punishment in the 
regular way. If corporal punishment is inflicted 
wisely, the child quickly recovers from the evil 
effects; but the use of sarcasm has an entirely differ- 
ent result. Sarcasm is to be dreaded more than any 
other thing that a child can encounter. It is a 
cowardly resort of a teacher, and proves him to be 
utterly ineapable of dealing successfully with a 
human being, especially one who is subject to his 
control. IT can affirm that the principals in the high 
schools are on the alert to prevent and to restrain 
this mischievous method of discipline. 








WIN TERGREENS. 


BY PROFESSOR W. W. BAILEY. 


Quite a large number of distinct plants bear in the 
United States the name of wintergreen. Of these, 
the title belongs par excellence to the creeping or 
spring wintergreen, Gaultheria procumbens. 

This pretty plant of the heath family, when in 
bloom, at once reveals its affiliations by its white, 
heath-like bells. These are peculiarly pure and 
dainty, and stand, two or three in all, individually 
solitary, in the axils of the glossy leaves. The 
young, tender foliage is of a lovely salmon color; in 
age only the leaves become rigid or coriaceous. 

In habit the plant is creeping. One finds it often, 
especially in the boggy marshes around our New 
England mountains, in vast beds, made gay in autumn 
and winter by the showy red berries. These are of 
an opaque, vermilion hue, and in their construction 
are very peculiar. Indeed, the term “berry” fs very 
loosely applied to a fruit of generally juicy consist- 
ence, and which may or may not partly embrace the 
persistent calyx. 

Now, in Gaultheria the greater part of the so- 
called berry is made up of the enlarged fleshy calyx. 
This does not, as in an apple or pear, actually com- 
bine with the pistil, but somewhat loosely surrounds 
it; consequently one can peel off the flesh from the 
papery or gritty ovary. 

This true wintergreen, in common with many other 
plants, like the birches and some milkworts, contains 
the important medicinal principle, salycilic acid. 
This is contained in the well-known volatile oil of 
wintergreen of the drug stores, considered potent in 
rheumatism. It is also very largely employed in 
flavoring confectionery, candies, and the like; also in 
imparting an agreeable odor to tooth powders. Even 
the pretty berries have this pleasant aroma and taste, 
and are often found on sale in our markets. This 
plant has borne other vernacular names besides win- 
tergreen, as “teaberry,” “checkerberry” (this in 
common with the dainty Mitchella), “ boxberry,” 
“ivory plum,” and “ partridge berry.” ' 

The range of the plant is very extended. It has 
been found from Newfoundland to Manitoba, and 
southward as far as Georgia. Its attendant plants, 
as we think of it, for plants establish preferred 
association, are various groundpieces or clot-mosses, 
and, if it be in a boggy place, even the gentians and 
grass of Parnassus. But then, it quite often grows 
under pine trees, where these friends would be re- 
placed by the Pyrolas. 

The members of the genera Pyrola and Chimaphila 
also bear the name “ wintergreen,” on account of 
their ever-verdant foliage. 

Often when one is walking in August in deep, dark 
woods, especially of evergreens, he is surprised and 
delighted by meeting with the white or pink-tinged 
waxy flowers of princes pine, pipsissewa, or shin-leaf. 
The last is a pyrola; the others are Chimaphilas. 
The spotted wintergreen, which is of the latter 
genus, is an especially striking plant. It blue green) 
lance shaped, and serrate leaves are beautifully mot- 


tled with white along the veins. 


The one-flowered wintergreen, Moneses unifl ora 
has, so far, been found only in one place in Rhode 
Island. The tortures inflicted by a Torquemada can. 
not make us reveal the spot; it is held “in double 
trust,” as only in secrecy was it revealed to us. 

This plant is increasingly common as we proceed 
northward, and is found even in Labrador and Ore- 
gon, On the mountains it thrives up to about 4,000 
feet above the sea. It has, when in flower, a most 
delicious odor, and this has often guided the explorer 
to a bed of it. It loves to néstle among pine needles, 
shaded by the ‘sombre branches, which moan ever ot 
the far off ocean. As there are “sermons in stones,” 
so often is there a pregnant text in a flower. The 
mere thought of this one suffices always to recall 
scenes of transcendent beauty. 








NEW TREASURE HOUSE FOR HISTORY 
TEACHEKS, 


BY BLANCHE F¥, HAZARD, 
Providence [R. I ] Normal School. 


The “Plan of a Syllabus for a Four Years’ Course 
in History for Secondary Schools” has recently ap- 
peared in print as the sixth official publication of 
the New England History Teachers’ Association. 
This plan, with its promise of completion during the 
coming year, is offered as the report of the commit- 
tee of six on practical methods and courses, a com- 
mittee made up of Herbert D. Foster of Dartmouth 
College, B. Perrin of Yale University, Elizabeth K. 
Kendall of Wellesley College, Edwin A. Start, then 
of Tufts College, Ernest F. Henderson and Walter 
H. Cushing of the Medford high school. They had 
been asked to prepare “a report on practical methods 
of teaching history, with such topical outlines, refer- 
ences, and bibliographies as shall help teachers to 
put into operation such suggestions for reform in 
history teaching as may be applicable to the condi- 
tions in the secondary schools.” 

Although this syllabus is intended primarily for 
use by teachers and pupils in secondary schools, it 
comes as a boon to all grammar and primary school 
teachers, for the “reform in history” is fast coming 
to the doors of these schools, asking persuasively to 
be allowed admittance to places where eventually it 
will demand entrance. The demand of to-day for 
better work in history is reasonable and practicable, 
as well as desirable. The college in asking it of 
secondary schools is not making an arbitrary or ex- 
orbitant request. College requirements are higher 
now, because history work of a much higher order is 
being done now than formerly, and with successful 
results. The college is only recognizing and show- 
ing its appreciation of such work by giving examina- 
tions which afford applicants the opportunity to 
show what they have done. 

When it was seen that some teachers and pupils 
could accomplish work of a better sort, the New Eng- 
land History Teachers’ Association was formed to 
help teachers who were asking such questions as 
these:— 

“Where can I get sufficient knowledge of the his- 
torical material and methods suggested for use?” 

“How can teachers get time and text-books for 
such work?” 

The association has felt if both wise and neces- 
sary to accompany its stern decree that “the old con- 
ventional ‘hearing’ from text-books must cease,” 
with such practical suggestions as it has now pub- 
lished. ‘The report is introduced .by a chapter de- 
voted to explaining the spirit and purpose of the 
syllabus. “Active thought and experimentation 
with material and methods during several years in 
the field of history teaching have opened a maze of 
possibilities which need to be formulated and organ- 
ized in order that the best results of the experience 
of many teachers may be made tangible and brought 
into general use in secondary schools. ‘This volume, 
with the allied pamphlets for pupils, issued under 
the auspices of an association of history teachers, is 
intended to meet this need. It is not offered as a 
final word, but must be subject to revision from time 
to time as new stages of the inevitable progress in 
history teaching are attained.” 


This “inevitable progress” is to affect the teach- 
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5 everywhere, and with pupils of all ages. The 
ondary schools are asking in turn that better 
undations of a knowledge of history shall be laid 
the primary and grammar schools. Accordingly, 
“Uggestive course along these lines has been out- 
| for elementary schools by the association. To- 
i! many parts of the country work is being done 
ceping with these suggestions, which in them- 
“Ss were partly causes and partly results of such 
Before long all teachers will be asked to fall 
line. One may as well be in the van of happy 
cers, and she ean be, too. if she accepts the 
ered by the association through its meetings 
reports. Moreover, she will find young teachers 
npathy with this work as the ‘natural outcome 
cir training, for with the college professors and 
lary school instructors, normal school teachers 
“rammar school masters have worked in this 
Kngland association, helping to shape practical 
las desirable courses and methods, 
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The reported plan is (1) suggestive and not pre- 
scriptive; (2) elastic and thorough; (8) logical and 
scientific; (4) full of devices and methods of carry- 
ing out plans in classroom and study hour, of con- 
ducting reviews as well as advance lessons, of testing 
as well as teaching; (5) is in keeping and close touch 
with the Report of the Committee of Seven and the 
best thought ana experience of history teachers. 

Since only enough copies of this “Plan” for a 
syllabus were printed by D. C. Heath & Co. for the 
association to distribute among its members, the re- 
mainder of this review will take the form of quota- 
tions loosely knit together or explained, serving to 
give glimpses ‘to many teachers of the .treasures in 
store for them when the completed syllabus is in 
print and for sale. 

“The working material of this guide is embodied 
in a syllabus for each of the four courses recom- 
mended by the Committee of Seven of the American 
Historical Association,” 


“(1) Ancient History, with special reference to 
Greek and Roman history, but including a short 
survey of the more ancient nations and closing about 
800 A. D. 

“(2) Mediaeval and Modern European History, 
from the close of the first period to the present time. 

“(3) English History. 

‘ (4) American History and Civil Government.” 

To quote again: “this syllabus being accompanied 
by a set of special topics for individual and more de- 
tailed work by the pupil, and by carefully selected 
references to elementary, fuller, and source mate- 
rials.” 

A page giving topics and references for England’s 
hvsioeraphy is selected here as a sample, since a 
knowledge of the physical features of a country and 
their effects upon the life, and therefore the history, 
of a nation is advised and required by best history 


teachers to-day :— 
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I. Early Britain. 
1. The Land and its Resources. 
a. Physical features. 
b. Natural advantages and disadvantages of each po- 
litical division of the British Isles. 
ce. Condition of Britain in early historical times. 

References.—Cunningham and McArthur, Outlines of 
English Industrial History, II., refers chiefly to England. 
Coman and Kendall, History of England, I. Pearson, 
Historical Maps of England, descriptive text. Green, 
Making of England, 7-12. 

Maps.—In text-books, e. g., Larned, History of Eng- 
land. Coman and Kendall, Histcry of England. Green, 
Making of England. Gardiner, School Atlas of English 
History. Pearson, Historical Maps of England. 

Map Work.—Show on an outline map the most impor- 
tant physical features. 

Topic.—England’s natural defenses. 
Green, “Making of England.” 


“This syllabus is intended to be used as an outline 
guide by both teacher and pupil, and as a guide in 
the preparation of examination papers by the col- 
leges. It is hoped that the colleges will consent to 
include in their questions each year a certain number 
of the special topics in the syllabus, thus securing 
for the schools some of the advantages accompanying 
work with a practical incentive.” 

Take for illustration such special topics as these:— 

NEW ENGLAND. 
Self-Government—Demacratic Spirit—Public Schools. — 

a. Colonial governments of New England. (For all.) 
Fiske, Civil Government, 146-149, 154-156 (or 
equivalent). Lodge, Colonies, 412-418. 

b. Social and economic conditions in New England in 
1760 (including education). Lodge, Colonies, 
Ch. xxii. 

Additional topics.— 

A. John Winthrop: his character and his statesman- 
ship. Twichell, John Winthrop; or, the standard 
life by Robert C. Winthrop. Read parts of Win- 
throp’s History of New England; or read extracts 
in Hart, Contemporaries, I., No. 107; Old South 
Leaflets, Nos. 50, 66; Hart, Source Book, Nos. 
21, 28. 

B. The Body of Liberties, 1641, the first New England 
code of laws, compared with Magna Charta. 
American History Leaflets, No. 25, including com- 
parison with Magna Charta by Winthrop and 
others. Also printed text, with fac-simile of 
manuscript, in Whitmore, Colonial Laws of Mas- 
sachusetts Bay, 1660; published in 1889. (Also in 
his “Bibliographical Sketch,” ete., 1890.) 

C. Why was Roger Williams banished from Massachu- 
setts? Eggleston, Beginners of a Nation, 266-306. 

Doyle, Puritan Colonies, II., 113-126. H. M. Dex- 
ter, As to Roger Williams. Diman, in Narragan- 
sett Club Publications, II. See account in Win- 
throp’s History of New England. 


Maps as above. 


Here are references to available sources, to second- 
ary authorities and briefer text-books; all of which, 
in varying proportions, the pupils should use. 

“The syllabus does not replace the text-book, but 
presupposes its use. It does not attempt, therefore, 
to cover all the facts in any course in history, but to 
(1) point out what subjects are worthy of especial 
study, (2) indicate in what connection these may be 
taken up, and (3) give a few carefully selected 
specific topics and references for additional reading, 
map and written work, which will supplement the 
text-book, train pupils in gathering and presenting 
material, and make some vital contribution to the 
daily recitation.” 

“A sufficient variety of references is given to meet 
the needs of the smaller as well as the larger library. 
The number of references to be used will be at the 
discretion of the teacher, and will vary with time, 


number of pupils, and extent of library. It is not 
intended, however, that every reference should be 
real in any one year. It is always desirable to 
recogmize the references and methods of various 
teachers, and of pupils with varying tastes and 
needs.” 

Special attention should be paid to this last 


quoted paragraph of the report, for it answers the 
despairing wail of some few teachers who have 
owned in the disenssions of the association that they 
felt fairly weighed down with the mass. No one 
ever meant them to carry the whole load. They are 
invited to be like Croesus rather than Midas, free to 
enjoy their treasures, 


Indeed, this syllabus is a real treasure house for 
teachers of history, where they can search and find 
much of worth to aid them in their work. It is not 
an argument for the use of topical outlines, of 
sources, or of any particular system of note-taking. 

“Tt is not intended to present any uniform system 
or to trespass in any way upon the prerogatives of 
the individual teacher. We do not want uniformity 
of teaching, but we do need uniformity of courses 
and common policy in accord with the best methods 
of our day.” 

“When teachers can find or invent better methods, 
they should certainly do so; the mere fact that the 
teacher’s mind is busied with such problems will 
augur well for the success of the course. On one 
thing the committee does wish to lay stress; namely, 
on the fact that history, because of the broad field 
that it covers, is the most difficult of all subjects to 
teach, and that there is the greatest need of special 
training for the purpose.” 

The suggestions as to ways of occupying the time 
in class, of preparation for class exercises, of his- 
torical geography and map work, of wise, fruitful 
use of historical fiction, will come as veritable treas- 
ures, to be used with greatest success by those 
teachers whose sound common sense goes hand in 
hand with a willingness to work. 








LESSONS FROM THE SUN.—(1.) 


BY J J. BURNS. 





“And fyry Phebus ryseth up so brighte, 
That all the Orient laugheth of the lighte.” 
—Chaucer. 
My respect for the sun-worshippers of old time 
glows into admiration when I see the small gods of 
times not old. 
Perhaps they did not anticipate the revelations of 


.geology and chemistry and see sunshine, long im- 


prisoned, set free in their domestic fires, nor trace 
to the same source the muscular strength with 
which they wielded the weapons of war and peace. 
Perhaps they did not specialize in their prayers, and 
adore the sun for l'f'ng the vapors up to the moun- 
tains, so that thy ce should flow the streams which 
made glad the owlands, but they doubtless saw other 
and more ¢‘r.ct proofs that their lives depended 
upon the sun, and they recognized it as the most 
glorious object upon which their eyes ever fell; and 
while science might fail them, reverence more than 
supplied the lack:— 

“There is a path by science yet untrod, 

Where with closed eyes we walk to find cut God.” 


In this talk I shall mention some familiar ap- 
pearances, and describe some simple experiments, 
then apply these to the text I have taken. 

1. The point where the sun crosses the eastern 
horizon is continually changing, but within definite 
limits, and his course along this are is made in about 
180 days. 

2. When the point where he crosses is midway of 
this are the day and the night are equal; when north 
of it there is more day than night; less, when south. 

3. The sun’s setting corresponds to his rising; 
so, if he rises to the north, he sets to the north. 

4. To our observer, in the temperate regions, the 
sun is never directly overhead. [Many persons 
think, say, rather, when put to it, it is in that posi- 
tion at noon every day, and that a rising north of 
east is followed by a setting south of west. | 
5. The sun’s position at noon varies greatly, as 
did his point of crossing the horizon; in June it is 
not so very far from the zenith, in December it is 
well down toward the southern horizon. [I am giv- 
ing, simply, appearances, not measurements.] One 
may think of these sky noon-marks as forming an 
are of one’s own celestial meridian. As to what 
causes it, and its extent, later; but the sun climbs 
this are as he moves north in his crossing of the 
horizon. 

6. One who observes frequently, that is, looks at 
with intent to see, the western sky soon after sunset 
knows that the constellation which first follows on 
his track this evening cannot be seen in a few weeks; 
jt will set with the sun; the sun will be in that con- 


Ay mice ~~ 


stellation; he will have moved east or it will have 
moved west. Which? 

Let us now try a few very simple experiments 
with something nearer by than sun and stars and 
horizons. 

1. Holding a globe so that all the light falling 
upon it shall come from one direction, we see thai 
one-half its surface is illuminated. 

2. Driving a tack into our globe, and hanging it 
by a thread so that its centre will be level with the 
lamp, we find, when the string is twisted, that any 
point on the rotating globe, except a small circle 
around the tack and another one around the point 
on the surface exactly opposite the tack, will be, 
during each rotation, half the time in the light. 

3. Raising the lamp will cause points in the 
upper hemisphere to be more that half the time, 
each rotation, in the light; a contrary effect in the 
lower hemisphere. 

4. A line from the tack through the centre of 
the globe is an axis, its ends are poles. In the first 
position named the light reaches both poles; in the 
second, the upper is in constant light, the lower in 
constant darkness. 

5. With a globe that has a hole through it, and 
a rod for an axis we can get the same results with 
a stationary lamp by giving the rod an inclination, 
depressing the upper pole. 

6. Carrying our globe around the lamp, keeping 
the axis always in the same direction, we see that 
the upper pole is, for a time, continually in the 
dark in spite of the constant rotation, and that all 
points in the upper hemisphere are longer in the 
shadow than in the light. 

7. There is a point in its course around the cen- 
tral lamp where the rays just reach both poles, and 
thereafter, for a time, the upper is continuously in 
the light. : 

After this every day sightseeing and this easy 
experimenting, we call imagination to our aid and 
begin over. There is a ball, larger in fact than the 
sky’s blue dome appears, but at so great a distance 
that much room is left for other things. It is glow- 
ing white, and it throws out in every direction rays 
of light and heat. We see, not with the eye, a plane 
of limitless extent passing through the centre of this 
ball or sun. Upon this boundless plane millions of 
miles from the sun, is a little ball, half above the 
plane, half below it. ° 

With the pass alluded to over all the celestial 
roads we start from a point nearly in the line from 
sun to planet, and comparatively near the latter, 
and travel in a circle about it. Time being no ob- 
ject, we employ twenty-four hours of it. The planet 
is to stand still. At first the disk is all bright, not 
dazzling the eye or scorching the face, rather a moon 
than a sun. As we progress, it shrinks to a ‘hhalf- 
circle, to a crescent, it disappears. We proceed, and 
after a time, much longer than we had already spent, 
it appears on the opposite hand, a pale, thin curve, a 
crescent, a half circle, a full circle again. If the 
smaller ball be the Earth, our trip would be delight- 
fully varied if the half of it farthest from the sun 
be made at full moon. The round earth would grad- 
ually come into view, but only the pale ghost of its 
former self. 

The two bodies of which we are mainly thinking 
having the position described, let us retire to our 
station at the North pole. The sun is in the far 
horizon, and if earth’s axis be vertical to that plane 
we have climbed up from, he stays in the horizon, 
rolls around it, or more correctly speaking, the 
horizon passes in front of him. It looks like a con- 
tinual repressed sunrise. And thus, not only to-day, 
but every day. 

As we have never been at either pole, and have no 
record of observations there, how do we know that 
things there are not as we have described them on 
the supposition of a vertical axis? As we did upon 
our previous visit to the pole, let us journey fifty de- 
grees toward the equator. The North star has gone 
fifty degrees toward the northern horizon; the sun 
crosses our meridian at the same distance above the 
southern horizon, and shows us our distance in de 
grees from the pole, and by a little subtraction w: 
find our latitude, The distance from the celestia! 
pale to the sun remains constant, ninety degrees 
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Plainly these facts will not be changed by the earth’s 
moving along her orbit, but day after day the sun 
will cross the meridian, make his moon-mark at 
the same place, fifty degrees above the horizon, be- 
cause we are looking up from a station forty degrees 
from the equator. He will rise constantly at a fixed 
point on the horizon, and likewise set at one, and all 
the days will be of the same length. 

Now we have come to a condition of things con- 
tradicted by our lifelong experience. We know that 
the sun does not so behave, and that we have much 
more daylight some times in the year than others. 

If the axis of the earth is not vertical to the plane 
of its orbit, this supposition being overthrowit by 
well-known facts, let us try it in some other position. 
Suppose that just at noon, the sun fifty degrees high, 
the earth impelled by some mighty force should roll 
over and bring its north pole through an arc of ten, 
twenty, or twenty-five degrees in the direction of the 
sun, the height of the sun to an observer at the pole 
will be ten, twenty, or twenty-five degrees, and his 
height, as seen by us, in latitude forty, is fifty de- 
grees, plus ten, twenty, or twenty-five. Whatever 
this height may be upon the year’s longest day, in 
any northern latitude and upon any planet, dim'n- 
ished by the observer’s distance in degrees from the 
pole, the remainder will be the amount of axial in- 
clination. More briefly, the fact that the sun is less 
than ninety degrees from the pole is a proof of the 
inclination of the earth’s axis, and what this dis- 
tance lacks of ninety degrees is the measure of it. 

On a given planet the sun’s greatest altitude is a 
to an observer in latitude 1; what is the amount of 
inclination? —1-+ a — 90. 








THE STUDY OF LITERATURE. 


BY LILLIAN V. LAMBERT, DES MOINES. 

Many a one is unable to say when he formed the 
habit of reading. He finds it a source of constant 
profit and pleasure, but if questioned in regard to 
its beginning and probable end, could answer in the 
words of Stedman: “Ask some younger lad than I, 
ask some older sage than I.’ Yet many of our 
young people do not know how to read. Would we 
keep them from partaking of the poison in fiction, 
we must offer to them the wholesome and life-giving. 
The only way to keep one from reading the indiffer- 
ent is to cultivate in the reader a taste for the good. 
One who has learned to study a novel critically, to 
notice the development of the plot, to decide whether 
the characters are types or individuals,, whether 
they develop, whether they are true to life, etc., will 
not skim lightly over all that is most beautiful and 
truly interesting to find whether the “sweet young 
girl” marries the “handsome young man.” He who 
takes an interest in fiction, aside from the mere pas- 
sion of the plot, will not prefer E.'P. Roe to Sir 
Walter Seott, nor Mrs. Holmes or Bertha Clay to 
George Eliot or Mary Wilkins. 

What are we trying to do? To place within the 
memory a list of names and dates, in like manner as 
we might store goods into a repository? In part we 
must do this. 
of those whose active minds and ready pens have so 
enriched the world,—know of the life as far as it has 
had a bearing upon the work, as it has influenced the 
author’s own writings and those of others. We must 
know something, too, of the names they have given 
to these great,offspring of the brain, in the same 
way that we learn the names of individuals with 
whom we come in contact. Mechanically the works 

Dickens, or of Seott, or of Thackeray are im- 
ressed upon the minds of many. It is a mere act 
memory. 

let our effort, then, be toward a critical estimate 
“! the author, not a collection of mere names and 
cates. Let us endeavor to place within the mind 
omething that will stay, something that will give 

4 truer appreciation of literature. How did the 
‘vthor’s life influence his works? What has been 

influence upon others? What are his merits and 

ts? How does he rank as an author? How did 

¢ condition of society and the literary tendencies 

the time in which he lived influence him? This 

‘ question seems to me a yery important one, and 


We must know something of the lives - 


yet it is one which is often neglected. For example, 
Burns, Coleridge, and Wordsworth belong to what 
is known as the Romantic period in poetry, as dis- 
tinguished from the classic in the time of Dryden 
and Pope. What are the characteristics of Roman- 
tic poetry? How does it differ from the Classic? 
What influences tended to bring about this change? 
ete. If writers are grouped into periods, if the char- 
acteristics of each period are known, and the subject 
matter classified more or less definitely in the mind, 
important facts will. be much more easily remem- 
bered. 

But, would we reap the greatest literary harvest, 
we must come in contact with the living works of 
the author, must be made to see what he has seen, 
to feel what he has felt. The book is as necessary to 
the student of literature as is the flower to the 
botanist, the living animal to the biologist, or a well- 
equipped laboratory to the chemist or physicist. We 
see enough of life, some people say, why should we 
read about it? Yes, we see it all day long, every 
moment of our waking time, yet we cannot see it all. 
Much of its brightness, much of its gentleness, much 
of its sympathy, is shown us by the pen portrait of 
the writer as it can be shown in no other way. 

A little incident that occurred in my experience 
illustrates this point. A number of young people 
under my instruction had been studying the novel- 
ists of the South, among them George W. Cable. At 
the conclusion of the study of this author, I read to 
them a short selection from “Dr, Sevier.” ‘The scene 
is at the death-bed of John Richling, a young man 
who belonged to an aristocratic, wealthy family in 
Kentucky, but had been disinherited because of his 
marriage to a Northern woman. The dying man is 
stretching out his span of life by a mighty effort of 
the will, is attempting to repel the Angel of Death 
until his wife and daughter from the distant North 
shall force their way through the Confederate lines 
and reach him. On this last day, while waiting for 
these loved ones, he talks to his old friend and phy- 
sician, telling him something of his past life. Dr. 
Sevier had been a proud, haughty man, one who 
sympathized little with poverty, until he came in 
contact with the Riehlings, refined people, but poor. 
The doctor tells the patient how he has been raised 
to a higher and better life through the influence of 
luis patiently endured poverty. This is what he 
says:— 

“Richling, nature herself appoints some men to 
poverty and some to riches. God throws the poor 
upon our charge in mercy to us. Could he not take 
care of them without us if he wished? Are they 
not his? It’s easy for the poor to feel when they 
are helped by us that the rich are a god-send to 
them; but they don?t see, and many of their helpers 
don’t see, that they are a god-send to the rich. 
‘Thev’re set over against each other to keep pity and 
merey and charity in the human heart. If everyone 
were entirely able to take care of himself, we’d turn 
to stone.” 

The speaker ceased. 

“Go on,” whispered the listener. 

“That will never be,’ continued the doctor. 
“God Almighty will never let us find a way to quite 
abolish poverty. Riches don’t always bless the man 
they come to, but they bless the world. And so with 
poverty; and it’s no contemptible mission, Richling, 
to be appointed by God to bear that blessing to man- 
kind which keeps its brotherhood universal. See 
from what a distance he has brought our two hearts 
together. Why, Richling, the man that can make the 
rich and the poor love each other will make the 
world happier than it has been since man fell.” 

Then Cable tells in his direct, graphic way of a 
step that was heard on the stairs, how the sick man 
sat erect, how the door. flew open, how there was a 
low outery from the threshold, a moan of joy from 
the sick man, a throwing wide of arms, a rush to the 
bedside, and John and Mary Richling—and little 
Alice, too—“Come, Dr. Sevier, come out and close 
the door.” 

The door being closed upon our friends, I looked 
up to see almost every one in the room wipe away the 
tears. One boy with eager face and bright eyes said: 
“T’ve heard people talk about the wrong of reading 


fiction, Id like to know what minister could preach 


a sermon equal to that. I never thought before that 
the poor help the rich as well as the rich help the 
poor. He don’t talk like a preacher, but he puts 
the thing in such a way that a fellow can’t help but 
see it.” , 

A new thought, a new insight into life, has come 
io that boy, different from what he had gleaned 
from the study of mathematics, or Greek, or Latin. 
Ile, too, at least for the time being, felt a new sym- 
pathy for the poor, as did Dr. Sevier. He saw what 
Cable saw, he felt what Cable felt. 

Is his chief benefit from that lesson the few facts 
he learned about the life of the author? A door 
has been opened for him through which he may enter 
a new world, the world of the sunny South, peopled 
with the Southern and the Creole life that Cable 
knows so well. While enjoying a pleasure, he will at 
the same time be learning the lesson that every skill- 
ful writer knows how to teach, not by words, but by 
the lives of the men and women whom he presents 
to our view. 

Every year hundreds of new books are issued from 
the press; books good, mediocre, and bad. With so 
much about him from which to choose, how import- 
ant that the reader’s taste should be cultivated, that 
he may choose well. A person who has been fed on 
wholesome, nourishing, digestible food does not 
need a professional cook at his side to tell him when 
his food is poorly prepared and unpalatable. How 
coes he know? He can tell by the taste, the means 
God has given him. §o it is with books. He whose 
mental food has consisted of the best in literature, 
the best poems, the best essays, the best novels; he 
who has been taught to read them critically, to seek 
for something more in them than the mere surface 
meaning, will not need the opinion of the literary 
critic to tell him what books are good and what are 
bad. His taste is cultivated. The mental as well 
as the physical food demanded must be wholesome 
and well prepared. 

Our ideals are elevated hy coming in contact with 
the men and women who dwell in this misty, beauti- 
ful realm of the imagination. Evangeline’s sad, 
noble life raises almost every girl’s ideal of patience 
and courage and heroic womanly devotion. “Sir 
Launfal” or “The Great Stone Face” gives up a 
deeper and clearer insight into life’s duties, into 
what constitutes goodness and greatest in the broad- 
est sense. I need not enlarge upon examples. We - 
all know them. Unconsciously we grow to be like 
what we most admire. The higher the ideal, the 
hetter and purer the life. 








SUGGESTED LIST OF EXPERIMENTS IN 
PH YSICS.—(IL.) 


BY STRATTON D. BROOKS, 
University of Illinois. 


Apparatus. ‘ 
3 specific gravity bottles, 2 oz...... $.08 9.24 
Balance and weights. 
Tumblers. 
8. The straight lever; first class. (C) 
Avery, 136, Ex. 2-3. 
Cooley, 52, Ex. 15. 
N., S., & T., 62, Ex. 23. 
Chute, 54, J 36. 
Hoadley, 103, Ex. 1. 


Apparatus. 
12 meter sticks, brass-tipped ...... $.30 $3.60 
3 pairs of scale pams .............. i 7 
3 sets weights, iron, 1-8 oz......... .60 1.80 


9. The centre of gravity and weight of a lever. 
Adams, 43, Ex. 12. 
N., S., & T., 68, Ex. 26. 
Hoadley, 439, Ex. 2. 
Stone, 266, Ex. 108. 
Apparatus. 
3 levers (non-uniform). 
Scale pan. 
Meter stick. 
Fulcrum block. 
Weights. ; 
10. Levers of the second and third class. (C) 
Chute, 54, | 36. 
Hoadley, 440, Ex. 3. 
Cooley, 60, Ex. 18; 62, Ex. 19, 
N. S. & T., 65, Ex, 24-25. 
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A Happy New Year! 
Avoid professional jealousy. 


Charles Dudley Warner says: “Thanksgiving rests 
on Plymouth Rock, but Christmas rests on the Rock 
of Ages. 

The moderator of a Massachusetts town meeting 
put a motion which was decided in the negative, and 
he announced the vote in one word: “Nit.” 


Chicago meeting of the Department of Superin- 
tendence, February 25, 26, 27. Attend if possible. 
It is a meeting that it is always a misfortune to miss. 


The “Hesperia movement” is the Michigan way 
of joining forces between the school and the grange. 
It is an annual meeting for an enthusiastic good 
time. It is thought to be highly advantageous to 
the teachers. 

Begin to get ready to emphasize the important 
facts about the Louisiana Purchase of 1803. The 
St. Louis exposition will mean just as much to you 
as your knowledge of that famous chapter in our 
history will let you know. 


Professor W. H. Lynch, president of the South 
Central Missouri Association, gave that organization 
a record-breaking meeting at Mountain Grove on 
Noy. 28, 29, and 30. He is an enthusiastic leader, 
and inspires zeal in his associates. 


[t is the greatest of outrages for a city not to pro- 
vide children with opportunities to attend school. 
Even this year in one far Western city the superin- 
tendent has had no end of trouble with complaints 
of parents their children walk 
distance to find a vacant desk, and there was none. 


Wisconsin is 


states educationally 


who would let any 


one of the best conditioned 
in the United States. and the 


now 


eredit is largely due Superintendent Harvey and 
Senator James H{. Stout of Menomonie. There 
will be just about twice as much state money avail- 
able for schools as ever before, or, to be exact, it is 
increased from $630,000 in 1901 -to $1.436.284 in 
1902. Every other conglition has kept pace with the 
financial. 


, Dr. W. T. Harris, Dr. G. Stanley Hall, Dr. Wil- 
liam H, Payne, Dr, Thomas M, Balliet, Colonel Fran- 


cis W. Parker, each in a leading place on the pro- 
gram at the meeting of superintendents at Chicago 
February 25, 26, 27, is such a combination as was 
never gotten together before. They are the five 
men whom, all in all, the educational people of 
America most desire to hear. 


If you want a school play for eight or ten little 
people that is at once a masterpiece and a limitless 
source of delight, buy the “Little Men” play or the 
“Little Women” play, each by Elizabeth Lincoln 
Gould, presenting Louisa M. Alcott’s famous stories 
as a play, with illustrations of the way to do it, for 
fifty cents. Messrs. Little, Brown, & Co. of Boston 
have rendered the schools a noble service. 


Dr. W. T. Harris says in his “editor’s preface” to 
“An Ideal School,” that teachers for the most part 
are following routine methods. If Dr. Harris was 
visiting schools this day, he would be profoundly im- 
pressed with the fact that a host of teachers are not 
following routine methods, and many of these are 
jumping from one new thing to another in an aim- 
less way in order to make routine impossible. But 
still the majority are following routine methods. 


Howard J. Rogers, the chief of the department of 
education for the St. Louis exposition, seems to have 
a life lease of the exposition business if he will ac- 
No one in any country has proved so effi- 
He gave the United States high rank, 
first rank, in the Paris exposition. No other man, I 
think, could have done so much for us. He did 
much for New York at Chicago, and now we con- 
fidently expect the grandest exhibition of education 
by far that the world has ever seen. 


cept it. 
cient as he. 


Colonel Francis W. Parker said at the Massachu- 
setts Schoolmasters’ Club, in substance, that we have 
the best educated men on earth in Boston, but we 
have never had the best schools. No city, state, or 
nation ever had the best educated men, permanently, 
without having practically the best schools. The 
schools that produce the best educated men are in- 
finitely better than those which meet the ideal of 
Colonel Parker or anybody else. The school is for 
making men and not winning the praise of special- 
ists. 





COLOR WORK IN SAN FRANCISCO. 





The color work in the San Francisco schools is 
attracting attention far and near, and Miss Kather- 
ine Ball has attained a reputation at home and 
abroad that is rarely reached by any public school 
teacher or supervisor. So superior is the color work 
of the children, that it is now claimed that it is due 
to the atmosphere and native colors of the state. 
Not even Solomon suggested a higher tribute to any 
one than this. 

Here is what the San Francisco Chronicle says 
of the work sent in by the pupils in response to the 
offer of prizes:-— “ 

“The result of these competitions has been start- 
ling to those who instituted them. They were pro- 
posed merely as a pleasant diversion, to while away 
an idle hour. They have developed facts of the 
highest importance to the people of California, and 
contain a message for the world. First of all, they 
demonstrate that here in California the rich and 
marvelous coloring of earth, and sky, and water, the 
exquisite pictures eternally spread out before the 
vision in the valleys and the mountains and along 
the waterside, and the intimate acquaintance with 
nature resulting from a climate that admits of con- 
stant outdoor life, are combining to breed a race of 
young people with a sense of color rarely developed 

a color perception such as bred immortal painters 
in times gone by on Mediterranean shores. The 
eagerness with which the young contestants return 
io these competitions week after week, undismayed 
by repeated failures, to gain recognition among the 
winners, expecting defeat and cheerfully anticipating 
it in their letters, persevering for the very love of the 
work itself, tells a story of weightier importance, for 
it shows that California children have both love for 
color-work and undaunted industry. 

“The entire set of pictures sent in response to the 
first competition was forwarded, by request, to Phil- 


bieinidichsh. 


adelphia, and submitted to leading artists of the 
Quaker City, who examined them carefully, one by 
one, and expressed their astonishment at the re- 
markable sense of color displayed by the California 
children. One of them went so far as to say that 
all of the pictures showed actual artistic promise, 
only one. of the whole number—and there were 
hundreds of them!—being ‘impossible.’ ” 








THE CHICAGO FEAST. 

There was never so great a feast spread for the 
school people of this country as will bé at Chi 
February 25, 26, 2%. Monday night the Chicago 
Federation has arranged for a grand array of talent 
as a relish for the meetings of the week. 

The men on the week’s program will be Dr. W. T. 
Harris, Dr. G. Stanley Hall, Dr. William H. Payne, 
Dr. Thomas M. Balliet, Dr. D. L. Kiehle, Superin- 
tendent N. C. Schaeffer of Pennsylvania, Colonel 
Francis W. Parker, Superintendent E. G. Cooley, 
Superintendent Samuel Hamilton of Allegheny 
county, Pennsylvania, Chancellor W. B. Hill of 
Georgia. 

In addition to the above, there are other strong 
men down for brief discussion or for leadership of 
Round Table meetings. Among these are Superin- 
tendent Orville T. Bright of Cook county, Superin- 
tent W. R.-Fowler of Nebraska, Superintendent W. 
W. Stetson of Maine, Superintendent Frank H. Jones 
of Indiana, Superintendent L. H. Bonebrake of 
Ohio, Superintendent Edward L. Stevens of Flush- 
ing, L. I., Professor George E. Vincent of Chicago 
University, Superintendent W. E. Hatch of New 
Bedford, Superintendent H. O. R. Siefert, Mil- 
waukee, Superintendent R. G. Boone of Cincinnati, 
Superintendent J. M. Greenwood, Kansas City, Prin- 
cipal John W. Cook, DeKalb normal school, Hon. 
Henry Sabin of Iowa, Superintendent W. H. Elson, 
Grand Rapids, Superintendent Irvin Leviston, St. 
Paul, Superintendent A. B. Poland, Newark, Super- 
intendent Thomas B. Hutton, Odebolt, Ia., Principal 
Charles D. Melver, Greensboro, N. C., Superintend- 
ent A. b. Warner, Missouri Valley, Ia. 








HARRIS OR HALL? 

In his dedication to the “Ideal School,” Preston 
W. Search says emphatically that President G. 
Stanley Hall of Clark University is the foremost 
educator in the United States. It may not have 
heen politic to have said it, but it is a bit of devotion 
to be admired. To Mr. Search and other idealists 
President Hall is easily the foremost educator 
among us; it is due him and due his disciples that it 
be said, and it does not offend in the slightest degree 
those who, from another standpoint, put the name 
of Dr. William T. Harris upon our banner as the 
foremost edueator. 

Ifarris and Hall have much in common, and where 
they meet on common ground Dr. Harris is the su- 
perior, but they are both strongest where they have 
nothing in common, and some of those who follow 
closely either man in his divergence from their 
points of agreement can see little in the strength of 
the other. 

It was once my supreme delight to hear Dr. Harris 
and President Hall express their opinion of each 
other to each other, in private, on their points of 
difference. It was certainly the most interesting 
half hour, intellectually, that I have*njoyed. There 
was not the slightest tinge of warmth. Each sized 
up what he did not think of the other in most vigor- 
ous English, and yet in a kindly spirit. Each showed 
that he had great admiration for the other’s 
strength, and no respect for what was to him the 
other’s weakness. The culmination of interest was 
in the thought that the disciples of each worship 
their leader for precisely the points that the other 
had no patience with. Dr Harris said frankly that 
he could apply the torch to the. fagots that would 
burn President Hall as a heretic, and President Hall 
assured Dr, Harris in return that he sometimes felt 
as though his mind was forcibly wrenched from its 
anchorage, so abhorrent were Dr, Harris’ positions. 

Tt was a noble moment when I heard, what I sup- 
pose no one else can ever hear, these men analyze 
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each other clearly, mercilessly, and yet without the 
slightest heat at the time or the least rankling after- 
ward. Men must be majestic who can talk with 
each other thus, and I never expect to have the same 
admiration for any two educators that 1 had that 
half-hour. 

I have heard both men do the brilliant things of 
their life in public, but in no case has either of them 
ever approached that private encounter. 

It is not of the slightest importance to Dr. Harris 
that Mr. Search dedicates his book to President Hall 
as the foremost educator of America. Incidentally, 
however, it is decidedly rich that Dr. Harris selected 
Mr. Search’s book, edited it, and wrote the editor’s 
introduction, while President Hall wrote another 
introduction to appear beside that of Dr. Harris. 
loremost Jeaders have no jealousies. Smal] men in- 
dulge in these frictions. 








THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 


The office of secretary of the treasury, about to be 
made vacant by the retirement of Secretary Gage, 
has been accepted by Governor Leslie M. Shaw of 
lowa, after being declined for business reasons by 
(iovernor Crane of Massachusetts. In each selec- 
tion, Mr. Roosevelt showed himself indifferent to 
geographical considerations, for both invitations 
violated the unwritten law that not more than one 
cabinet officer shall come from one state. There 
was no intention, in either case, of dispensing with 
Secretary Long or Secretary Wilson. There really 
is no good reason why the President should not be 
free to select his cabinet advisers where he chooses, 


without regard to their place of residence. Mr. - 


Shaw has had a large experience as a lawyer and a 
banker, and for four years has been governor of 
Iowa. He has been regarded as a possible aspirant 
for the presidency, but it seems to’be assumed that 
he would not take office under President Roose- 
velt. if he intended to dispute the nomination with 
him in 1904. There have been conspicuous in- 
stances, however, of cabinet officers cherishing presi- 
dential aspirations in rivalry with their chiefs. 
* x * 

The agitation over the Schley case dies slowly, 
being kept alive by the sensational newspapers and 
by politicians who are more desirous for party ad- 
vantage than for the honor of the navy. The navy 
department ended the matter, so far as it is con- 
cerned, by accepting the findings and opinions of the 
court and its'recommendation that no further action 
he taken. Wherein Admiral Dewey differed with 
the majority, the department accepted the findings 
of the latter; and, by commending the court for not 
considering the question of command at the battle 
of Santiago, it condemned Admiral Dewey, by im- 
plication, for expressing himself upon that point. 
The department dismissed the application of Ad- 
miral Sampson’s counsel for a hearing on that ques- 
tion. Finally, Secretary Long ordered the dismissal 
from the Brooklyn navy yard of Mr. Maclay, whose 
History of the Navy caused the trouble. 

* * « 

An unexpected sequence of the affair was the in- 
descretion of Lieutenant-General Miles, command- 
ing the army, in allowing himself to be interviewed 
regarding the findings of the naval court, and to ex- 
press vehement criticisms upon them. This called 
down upon him the personal rebuke of the President, 
and the official censure of the War department, con- 
veved in terms of almost unprecedented severity. 
If one could imagine Lord Roberts rushing into 
print to assail the conduct of the British navy, he 
would have a case of official indiscretion closely 
parallel to this proceeding of General Miles. The 
lesson is a painful one, but if it is laid to heart, 
there ought to be fewer scandals hereafter from the 
inconsiderate loquacity of army and navy officers of 
high rank, 

‘f * 

The situation in South America, so far as the 
quarrel between Chili and the Argentine Republic 
is concerned, cleared rather unexpectedly on Christ- 
mas day, by the signing of a new protocol between 
the two Powers, by which they agcee to take their 
‘roops and police out of the zone of disputed terri- 





tory, and to arbitrate the newer as well as the older. 


points at issfe. But it is observed that neither 
Power has stopped its preparations for war, and that 
there is no abatement of the war fever among the 
Argentine people. As to Venezuela, its troubles 
thicken. The revolution against the Castro govern- 
ment has broken out afresh; and to the threatening 
attitude of Germany is added a fresh menace in the 
shape of a claim pushed by France for an act of in- 
justice to a French citizen. The United States is 
assembling a formidable fleet in neighboring waters, 
obviously in readiness for emergencies, 
* * « 

Interest in the Cuban elections is materially 
diminished by the course of the Conservative party, 
which had been supporting General Maso for presi- 
dent, in abruptly withdrawing all its candidates. 
This action was taken out of resentment because 
Secretary Root had refused the demand of General 
Maso’s supporters that the central canvassing board, 
appointed to supervise the elections, be reconstituted 
in General Maso’s interest. Their contention was 
that the board was hostile to General Maso, and 
could not be relied upon to do him justice. Secre- 
tary Root declined to disturb the board, because it 
had been made up before any candidates had been 
nominated, with the approval of the constitutional 
convention; and to change it at the demand of a 
political party would be to precipitate that very in- 
terference of the United States in the election which 
General Maso’s supporters professed to apprehend. 

ok * * 


The Hepburn Nicaragua Canal bill, which is to be 
the first business of the house when it reassembles 
after the holidays, and is to hold the first place until 
it is disposed of, is a brief and simple measure, which 
appropriates at once $10,000,000 of a contemplated 
total expenditure of $180,000,000; and concentrates 
in the hands of the President all authority and re- 
sponsibility for carrying the work forward. The 
bill is not regarded as a politicai measure, and it 
will receive practically the solid Democratic as well 
as Republican support. The Panama canal share- 
holders have ousted M. Hutin, who failed so lament- 
ably in the negotiations with the United States; and 
they would sell their concessions for almost any- 
thing, to save something out of the wreck, but their 
change of attitude apparently comes too late to affect 
the situation. 

* * * 

The Chinese plenipotentiaries, Prince Ching and 
his colleague, have resumed the negotiations with 
Russia regarding the proposed Manchurian conven- 
tion, which were tragically interrupted by the death 
of Li Hung Chang. They are displaying a more 
resolute disposition than was expected; and they 
have asked Russia for the modification of her de- 
mands in four or five important particulars,—as to 
the date of evacuating Manchuria, the number of 
Russian troops, the return of the railway to China, 
the right of China to maintain as large an army in 
Manchuria as she may find necessary, and the with- 
drawal of the Russian demand for exclusive mining 
concessions. ‘This demand, by the way, is not con- 
veyed in the text of the convention as published. 
This shows clearly that there were two copies of the 
instrument; one for the eye of the public and the 
Powers, and the other, and ampler one, to serve as 
the real basis of the negotiations. 

* * * 

In view of the constitutional or statwtory limita- 
tions upon the suffrage in certain of the southern 
states, and the unofficial, but effective, measures for 
discouraging the negro vote in others, it is not sur- 
prising that the political influence of the negro is 
diminishing. Yet it is significant that the present 
congress is the first in thirty-two years, with a single 
exception, without a negro member in either branch. 
The first colored man sent to congress was from New 
Orleans. This was in 1868; and he was rejected by 
the house on a technicality. But in 1870 Mr. 
Revells was admitted to the senate from Mississippi, 
to the seat which had been empty since Jefferson 
Davis vacated it. Two negroes served in the house 
of the same congress. The last survivor of his race 
in congress wag Mr. White ‘of North Carolina, who 
served in the fifty-fifth and fifty-sixth congresses, 
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Apparatus. 


9 spring balances (8 oz., 250g.), flat 
BOG Co ccccvvedstadedy vehi $.55 $4.95 
Scale pan 
Weights. 
Meter stick. - 
11. Force exerted at the fulcrum of a lever. Omitted. 


Apparatus on hand. 


Avery, 81, Ex. 1. 

Cooley, 112, Ex. 35. 

Chute, 45, 9 32. | 

Hoadley, 45, Ex. 20; 58, Ex. 1. 
12. Errors of a spring balance. Omitted. Apparatus on 

hand. 

Hoadley, 440, Ex. 4. 

N., S., & T., 269, Appendix. © 
13. Parallelogram of forces. (C) 

Adams, 38, Ex. 10 (11). 

Chute, 43, | 30 (81, 32). 

Hoadley, 44, Ex. 19; 54, Ex. 2. 

Stone, 271, Ex. 109. 

Avery, 72, Ex. 47. 

Cooley, 106, Ex. 34. 

N., 8., & T., 60, Ex. 22. 


Apparatus. 
Spring balance. 
12 30cm. rules (metric)............ $.10 $1.20 
14. Friction between solid bodies (on the level) and 
15. Coefficient of friction (on inclined plane). Omitted. 


‘Apparatus on hand. 
Avery, 137, Ex. 7. 
N., 8., & T., 77, Ex. 30. 
Thwing, 327, Ex. 182. 
Hoadley, 106, Ex. 10-11. 
Stone, 277, Ex. 110. 
16. Use of Rumford (or other) photometer. 
Adams, 134, Ex. 59-60. 
Chute, 156, | 115.- - 
Hoadley, 378, Ex. 216. 
Thwing, 350, Ex. 201. 
Avery, 322, Ex.: 211. 
Cooley, 247, Ex. 88. 
N., S., & T., 249, Ex. 125. 
Apparatus. 
3 kerosene lamps, with asbestos and glass 
CRO hi 5 stitial $.40 91.20 
SF GRAIes, SION se 6 is aN a 07 
Cardboard screen. 
Rod. 
Meter stick. 
17. Images in a plane mirror. 
Adams, 136, Ex. 62. 
Chute, 162, 4 119. 
Cooley, 254, Ex. 92. 
N., S., & T., 251, Ex. 126. 
Avery, 342, Ex. 1-3. 
Hoadley, 383, § 454, 455 ; 395, Ex. 2. 
Stone, 198, Ex. 88-89. 
Apparatus. 


6 German plate mirrors, 15x4cm... 
Straight-edge ruler. 
30cm. rule. 
Block of wood (one side white). 
White paper 12x20 in. 
18. Images formed by convex cylindrical mirror, and 
19. Images formed by concave cylindrical mirror. (C) 
Omitted. Apparatus on hand, except 50c. 
mirror. 
Adams, 136, Ex. 63. 
Chute, 163, § 120-121. 
Hoadley, 440, Ex. 5-6. 
Stone, 206, Ex. 92-93. 
Avery, 345, Ex. 6-12. 
Cooley, 260, Ex. 95-97. 
N., S., & T., 252, Ex. 127. 
20. Index of refraction of flass. 
Adams, 148, Ex. 72. 
Hoadley, 412, Ex. 7. 
Thwing, 352, Ex. 203. 
Chute, 173, ¥ 127. 
N., S., & T., 288, Ex. 129. 
Apparatus. 


6 plate-glass, with edges ground perpen- 
dicular to faces and parallel to each 
other, size about 7cm. square by 0.6cm. 


(C) 


~ ww , 


(C) 


$.15 $.90 


(C) 


RS Sus i. cae ARs oe ee cena eas $.22 $1.32 
6 Walter Smith school squares.... .10 .60 
Dividers. 
30cm. rule, 


21, Index of refraction of water. (C) Omitted, 
Adams, 145, Ex. 70. 


Chute, 171, 7 126, 
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28. 


30. 


ww 
— 


ve. 


22. 


23. 


24. 


N., S., & T., 255, Ex. 128. 
Thwing, 353, Ex. 204. 
Avery, 348, Ex. 230-231. 
Hoadley, 397, Ex. 234; 411, Ex. 3. 
Stone, 217, Ex. 95. 
Foéal length of a converging lens. (C) 

Adams, 138, Ex. 64-65. 
Chute, 175, ¥ 128-130. 
Hoadley, 413, Ex. 9-10. 

~ Stone, 222, Ex. 96. 
Avery, 365, Ex. 10. 
Cooley, 272, Ex. 101. 
N., S., & T., 260, Ex. 130. 
Thwing, 354, Ex. 205. 


Apparatus. 


Meter stick. 
Sereen and holder. 
Lens holder. 
Conjugate foci of a lens. 
Adams, 142, Ex. 67-68. 
Chute, 176, ¥ 129. 
Hoadley, 413, Ex. 9. 
Stone, 224, Ex. 97. 
Avery, 365, Ex. 12. 
Cooley, 273, Ex. 102. 


Apparatus. 
Double convex lens and holder. 


Sereen and holder. 
Meter stick. 


Lamp, with asbestos chimney. 
Size and shape of a real image formed by a lens. 
_ Omitted. Apparatus on hand. 
Adams, 144, Ex. 69. 
Stone, 230, Ex. 100. 
Chute, 181, ¥ 134. 
Hoadley, 408, Ex. 239. 
Virtual image formed by a lens. Omitted. Appa- 
ratus on hand. 
Hoadley, 441, Ex. 7. 
Stone, 237, Ex. 102. 


Second Part. 


MECHANICS. 

Breaking strength of a wire, and 
Comparison of wires in breaking test. 

Avery, 35, Ex. 10. 

Cooley, 83, Ex. 28. 

N. S. & T., 48, Ex. 17. 

Thwing, 326, Ex. 181. 

Chute, 36. 4 26. 

Hoadley, 35, Ex. 11. 

Stone, 136, Ex. 59. 


Apparatus. 
\% lb. spring brass wire No. 27.... $.35 
% lb. iron wire No. 27............ $.15 
3 spring balances (30 Ib. 15 K.)... +$1.25 3.75 
BD WMG DOGG on cicccccccccucecn 15 45 


3 wooden cylinders ............... 

1 micrometer screw caliper.......... 3.50 
Elasticity; stretching. 

Avery, 37, Ex. 13. 

Hoadley, 34, Ex. 9. 

Stone, 138, Ex. 61. 

N. S. & T., 38, Ex. 14-15. 

Thwing, 323, Ex. 179. 

Apparatus. 

30 lb. spring balance. 

Spring brass wire No. 27. 

Meter stick. 
Elasticity; bending; effect of varying loads. 
Elasticity; bending; effect of varying dimensions. 

Adams, 36, Ex. 8; 38, Ex. 9. 

Hoadley, 31, Ex. 5. 

Avery, 35, Ex. 11. 

N., 8S., & T., 33, Ex. 13. 

Thwing, 325, Ex. 180. 

Stone, 142, Ex. 62-65. 


Apparatus. 
3 pine rods about 102x1%xlem.... $.08 $.24 
3 pine rods about 102x3xicem...... 08 24 


Supporting prisms. 
3 mounted 10cm. scales 


ed 10cm. scales............ 15 A5 
3 lever indicators................. 05 15 
3 sets iron weights 2K. to | rr 1.60 4.80 


Scale pan. 
Elasticity; twisting. Omitted. 
Avery, 37, Ex. 14-16. 
N., S., & T., 45, Ex. 16. 
Hoadley, 33, Ex. 6. 
Stone, 147, Ex. 66-68. 
Specific gravity of a liquid by 
umns. (C) 
Adams, 71, Ex, 28 


balancing col. 


12 double convex lenses..........- $.10 $1.20 


34. 


36. 


37. 


38. 


39. 


40. 


41. 


42. 


43. 


Chute, 74, ¥ 54. 

N., S., & T., 116, Ex. 48-49. 
Thwing, 307, Ex. 162-163. 
Avery, 177, Ex. 14-15. 


Hoadley, 138, Ex. 8-9. ° 
Stone, 35, Ex. 24-25. 

Apparatus. 
3 pinch cocks, medium..........-. $.12 $.36 
BS lebd VY tWDOB. 2. ec ceseccccceccee 25 75 


Rubber tubing. 

Glass tubing. 

Meter stick. 

Tumblers. 

Support. 
Compressibility of air: Boyle’s law. (C) 

Adams, 60, Ex. 21. 

Chute, 65, ¢ 44. 

Hoadley, 150, Ex. 64-65. 

Stone, 42, Ex. 28. 

Avery, 188, Ex. 88. 

Cooley, 157, Ex. 52. 

N., S., & T., 273, Ex. 35. 


Apparatus. 
3 improved Boyle’s law stands..... $3.60 $10.80 
1 barometer, adjustable .......... 5.75 


Density of air. Omitted. 
Avery, 179, Ex. 73. 
Hoadley, 143, Ex. 58. 
N., S., & T., 81, Ex. 31. 
Four forces at right angles in one plane. Omitted. 
Hoadley, 441, Ex. 8. 
Stone, 263, Ex. 106. 
Comparison of masses by acceleration test. 
Omitted. 
Hoadley, 442, Ex. 9. 
Stone, 287, Ex. 112. 
Action and reaction; elastic colision. Omitted. 
Hoadley, 442, Ex. 10. 
Stone, 293, Ex. 113. 
Elastic colision continued; inelastic colision. 
Omitted. 
Hoadley, 443, Ex. 11. 


HEAT. 


Testing a mercury thermometer. (C) 
Adams, 73, Ex. 29. 
Chute, 77, 58. 
Hoadley, 213, Ex. 1-2. 
Stone, 80, Ex. 38. 
Avery, 275, Ex. 3. 
Cooley, 175, Ex. 58-59. 
N., S., & T., 128, Ex. 57-58. 
Thwing, 329, Ex. 184-185. 


Apparatus. 
ES Bh Cer ay aR pee yo $.15 $.45 
3 ring stands, 3 rings........ceee. 45 1.35 
3 thermometers, stem scale, 100c... .90 2.70 
3 Harvard boilers, with burner..... 2.00 6.00 
Tumbler. 
Barometer. 


Linear expansion of a solid. (C) 
Adams, 75, Ex. 30. 
Chute, 82, 4 63. 
N., 8S., & T., 139, Ex. 64. 
Avery, 297, Ex. 7. 
Hoadley, 236, Ex. 1. 
Stone, 85, Ex. 40. 


Apparatus. 
3 linear expansion apparatus...... $1.50 $4.50 
Thermometer. ‘ + 
Tumbler. 
Barometer. 


Meter stick. 
Harvard boiler, with burner. 
Increase of pressure of a gas heated at constant 
volume. Omitted. . 
Hoadley, 443, Ex. 12. 


Increase of volume of a gas heated at constant pres- 
sure. (C) Omitted. 

Adams, 78, Ex. 31. 
Cooley, 171, Ex. 57. 
N., S., & T., 143, Ex. 66. 
Chute, 86, 9 65, (64). 
Hoadley, 443, Ex. 13. 
Stone, 90, Ex. 41. 

Specific heat of a solid. (C) 
Adams, 80, Ex. 32. 
Chute, 94, & 70 (69,71). 
Hoadley, 243, Ex. 2. 
Stohe, 103, Ex. 49. 
Avery, 305, Ex. 3. 
Cooley, 180, Ex. 63. 
N., 8., & T., 152,-Bx. 69. 
Thwing, 334, Ex. 189. 


OUR BOOK TABLE. 
DICTIONARY OF PHILOSOPHY AND PSYCHOLOGY. 

Edited by James Mark Baldwin. In three volumes. 

Volume I. New York: The Macmillan Company. 

Cloth. 643 pp. 

This is by far the greatest work ever put out in the 
interest of students of philosophy and psychology. So 
important is it that no one can read or study either of 
these subjects safely without the three volumes, of 
which this first, taking us into L,—Laws of Thought,— 
is a revelation of the possibilities in a comprehensive 
presentation of philosophy and psychology. 

Not simply in its vastness, but more in its conciseness 
and discrimination. Here are a few samples: ‘“Educa- 
tion is the training of the mind and body through in- 
struction and exercise.” ‘“Apperception is the inter- 
pretation of new knowledge in the light of that previ- 
ously obtained.” ‘“Herbartian psychology has its abid- 
ing interest and value in its foundation in experience, 
which yields at once a point of departure and the means 
of verifying hypotheses.” “Heaven is the place prepared 
for the saved.” “Democracy is the rule of the people.” 
“Brain, from the quasi-logical standpoint, denotes the 
kind of judgment which is based on sentiment or will; 
psychologically it is mental endorsement or acceptance 
of something thought of as real; theologically, it may 
imply probability or certainty; in religion it means a 
definite statement that a portion of human experience is 
of such and such a character, and that particular occur- 
rences are explicable in such and such a manner.” 
“Correlation is the arrangement of studies and topics in 
accordance with their reciprocal relations.” “Co- 
ordination is the arrangement of studies as mutually 
related in their parts, yet essentially independent as 
branches of knowledge.” ‘‘Genius refers to mental supe- 
riority in an unusual degree, and usually implies origi- 
nality and individuality.” 

These are merely hints at the clearness and concise- 
ness of sentences. There is nothing desired or desirable 
by way of information in or about either philosophy or 
psychology. There are sixty expert associate authors or 
editors, and every subject is treated more fully than in 
any dictionary, and most of them more completely than 
in any general encyclopaedia, and, at the same time, it 
is less elaborate and more clear than in special works on 
philosophy or psychology. It is a sort of Claude Lorrain 
glass in its relation to the whole philosophical and psy- 
chological landscape. If you cannot own it, insist that 
it be put in the library; but you should have it on your 
own table. 


SYSTEMATIC METHODOLOGY. By Andrew Thomas 

Smith, Ph.D. New York: Silver, Burdett, & Co. 

Dr. Smith explains this title, “Systematic Method- 
ology,” as “designed to rationalize and harmonize teach- 
ing processes.” And in the little personal word to 
teachers, with which he introduces his book, he says: 
“The author has aimed to furnish a systematic treatment 
of the problems of teaching.” 

Before we take up the work at large, we pause over 
three significant phrases, which further explain what is 
“teaching,” as Dr. Smith had it in mind when he wrote 
this book. “We believe,” he says, “that there is an 
underlying philosophy of teaching; a rationale of [this] 
art; that pedagogy will be found to submit to as great 
a degree of order as will any other of the applied sci- 
ences.” 

It is in finding and proving that in teaching these 
three—this philosophy, this art, and this applied science 
—agree in one that he systematizes his methods, For 
there may be many methods, he allows, but one system. 
He explains this at large in the introduction, and it were 
possible to give an entire review to that alone. He in- 
sists that he must “make clear to the reader that all 
methods obey certain well-defined fundamental laws ap- 
plicable to truth in general, but only when the last- 
named truth (i. e., their agreement) is comprehended, 
can our teaching be made masterful, and our apprecia- 
tion of method become thorough.” The spirit of his 
book is to cultivate “masterful” teaching. 

There are three divisions of the book, corresponding 
to these three types of teaching which the author has in 
mind, viz.: Part I., Nature and Development of the Men- 
tal Faculties; Part II., General Philosophy of Method; 
Part III., Applied Methodology. 

Part I. is a psychological study of the mind of the 
child when he first comes to his teacher; and although 
Dr. Smith says that some readers may pass this over, if 
they are reading chiefly for practical ends, yet we should 
certainly advise no teacher to pass it over. It stands 
apart, to be sure, but it cannot be read without deepen- 
ing our feeling of respect for teaching; nor read by one 
who truly loves his work without giving him still more 
reverence and sense of responsibility for it. Moreover, 
it is a very practical chapter. It shows the practical 
force of imagination, and how to train it into power; it 
gives very practical methods for dealing with that fickle 
faculty, memory, and points out both the importance and 
the way of cultivation of thought, attention, aud will. 
It is not possible to make long extracts, but a few quota- 
tions will show where the emphasis lies: — 

Perception, Chapter III.: “The true culture of percep- 
tion can only be accomplished by adding to this refine- 
ment of the organs a mind alive to many and varied in- 
terests.”’ 

Memory, Chapter IV.: “For purposes of teaching, we 
must distinguish clearly between the mechanical and the 
rational memory. In order that the memory shall be 
counted excellent, the individual must show readiness 
in acquisition, tenacity in retention, and promptness in 
reproduction and recognition.” 

Imagination, Chapter V.: “For purposes of pedagogy, 
the imagination is profitably divided into two kinds,— 
the receptive imagination and the creative imagination. 

The imagination, more than any other faculty of the 
human mind, is liable to certain dangers. (Urge upon 
pupils the wrong of evil thinking.” 

The Feelings, Chapter VII.: ‘“Pleasurable feelings 
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~ gtrengthen, invigorate, and render the whole being more 

efficient.” ; 

The Will, Chapter VIII.: “A developed will is at the 
foundation of one’s self-mastery in every domain.”’ 

The quotations given incline, perhaps, toward theory. 
But the author is in no case satisfied without giving 
specific directions for cultivating these deep faculties. 

The division follows on “The Actual Realities of 
School Subjects.” “It must not be forgotten that the 
actual realities are not necessarily material things,” 
urges the author. And then he tabulates the subjects 
of the average curriculum under three heads: Subject, 
Primary Reading; Actual Reality, Word forms as they 
appear in sentences and selections; Unit of the Subject, 
A sentence. Subject, History; Actual Reality, Actual 
deeds of men in life, writings, etc., not book statements 
about them; Unit of the Subject, An epoch in human 
experience. 

Part II., General Philosophy of Method, unites the 
theoretical side of teaching with its material function. 
The first chapter is ‘““The Notion or Concept,” and this 
is given to the utmost care in distinguishing pedagogic- 
ally an object from its class, and a single notion from 
the class notion. 

Then follows a chapter upon “Distinctions of Method.” 
Dr. Smith makes four distinctions, and concisely sets 
each apart from the others. These four are the synthetic 
method, the analytic method, the deductive method, and 
the inductive method. 

Part III. is Applied Methodology. Dr. Smith has al- 
ready made his subject very clear as to what is to pe 
cultivated in the child by his teacher, and as to the four 
different methods to be used. He now takes up in turn 
the subjects Reading, Language Lessons, Engl’sh, Gram- 
mar, Spelling, History, Literature, Geography, Nature 
Study, Arithmetic, and Special Arts. Again, we could 
give with pleasure an entire review to this portion of the 
book, for it is most practical and fruitful. For primary 
reading the author advocates the “‘sentence method,” or, 
as a matter of choice, the word method. But he shows 
that the phonic method has its part in both the others. 
For English grammar he lays a foundation of logic that 
does away with much that is complex and perplexing. 
But he considers the course of English grammar incom- 
plete without some time being given to an historical 
study of the language. Both history and literature he 
makes live studies—no skeleton constructed of the dry 
bones of fact. And so we might take up each subject by 
itself, and say much of what is written of it. But we 
hope teachers will become familiar with the book itself, 
for it is one to return to again and again—now for this 
thought, now for that suggestion. Under all method Dr. 
Smith places as a first necessity a clear comprehension 
of what is studied. Some subjects are to be taught ab- 
stractly, some concretely, but all clearly. And although 
different methods lead to an end diverse from those lead- 
ing to another end, all lead finally to that knowledge 
which is living truth. 

JULIUS CAESAR. Edited by Cyrus Laurens Hooper. 
Chicago: Ainsworth & Co. 

“Julius Caesar,” edited, with introduction and notes, 
by Cyrus Laurens Hooper of the Northwest Division 
high school of Chicago, is published in the Twentieth 
Century Series, by Ainsworth. The introduction gives 
the student an excellent idea of the times and conditions 
when the play was written, under the title “Shakespeare: 
His People, His Theatre,” and, following that, of the 
Rome of Caesar’s day, under the title of ‘“‘A Day in the 
Life of an Aristocratic Roman.” These two brief essays 
add much imaginative interest to the study of the play. 
The text is good and clear, and the notes are suggestive. 
SYLLABUS OF SCHOOL MANAGEMENT BASED ON 

ARNOLD TOMPKINS’ PHILOSOPHY OF SCHOOL 

MANAGEMENT. By Ellwood P. Cubberley of Stan- 

ford University. Boston: Ginn & Co. Paper, 12 cents. 

Professor Cubberley has prepared a unique and helpful 
syllabus, which will enable a student or teacher to mas- 
ter the philosophy of Arnold Tompkins much more com- 
pletely and readily, and get from it precisely what he 
needs for his everyday work. 

LYRIC AND DRAMATIC POEMS OF JOHN MILTON. 
Edited by Martin W. Sampson, Indiana University. 
New York: Henry Holt & Co. Cloth. 340 pp. 

Henry Holt & Co. are always doing the unexpectedly 


good thing in school literature. They have taught us to 
expect, under their imprint, something new by way of 
perfection, rather than by way of novelty. No American 
schoolbook publisher has ever made his imprint stand 
for more by way of the ideal than has this house. It is 
with a sense of confidence and of expectancy that a re- 
viewer opens one of their books. ’ 


Here is a good example of the way they meet our ex-. 


pectations. For the first time we see in one small, beau- 
tiful, handy volume the text of all of Milton’s English 
lyric and dramatic poems annotated for school and col- 
lege use. It is a treasure for any home, and a luxury for 
any preparatory school or college. 


THREE HUNDRED AND SIXTY-FIVE BREAKFAST 
DISHES. Philadelphia: George W. Jacobs & Co. 
Price, 40 cents. 

This is a dainty little book of 170 pages, devoted to 
breakfast receipts selected from the best cooking authori- 
ties of the day. It is a handy volume for housekeepers 
and others who have felt the need of a ready reference 
book on this subject. The receipts are well arranged, 
and embrace a wide variety of dishes.. 


HIGHWAYS AND BYWAYS OF MUSIC. By Hugh A. 
Clarke, Musical Doctor. New York: Silver, Burdett, 
& Co. 144 pp. 

The chapters of this book are lectures given by the 
author at various times before musical assemblies. 
Taken together, they give a very complete statement of 
the origin, growth, and tendency of musical thought. 
Dr. Clarke shows the similarities and differences in na- 
tional myths, proving their antiquity and influence at the 
present time. One section states the relative value 
placed upon literature and music, and serves as a plea 
to writers for fuller recognition of music among the arts. 
Curious stories, queer customs, signal attempts and 
failures on the part of would-be musicians furnish amus- 
ing details for a chapter. From start to finish, the sub- 
ject is presented in a bright and easy-flowing diction, 
while conciseness adds to its impressiveness. 


_ 


THE FRENCH REVOLUTON AND MODERN FRENCH 
SOCIALISM. By Jessica Peixotto, Ph.D. New York: 
T. Y. Crowell & Co. Price, $1.50. 409 pp. 

This is the title of a new volume in the Library of 
Economics and Politics, which Thomas Y. Crowell has 
established and is constantly enlarging with good tunings. 
This library is making for itself a distinctive place, and 
in the scope of subjects and names of authors which it 
embraces, it shows that that place is to present an 
earnest, practical study, or digest, of the best thought 
upon current problems for the people at large. 

It is a difficult place to fill, and particularly with such 
a subject as Dr. Peixotto’s. But the author has fulfilled 
all its conditions in a most desirable way. The sub-title 
explains the thesis, ‘A comparative study of the princi- 
ples of the French Revolution, and the doctrines of 
modern French socialism.” As defined in this explana- 
tory sub-title, the book is in two divisions, both dis- 
cussing the principles of French socialism, the first those 
of the latter part of the nineteenth century, the period 
of the French Revolution, and the few years preceding 
it, and the second the. changes which modified those prin- 
ciples in the light of a new post bellum century, and the 
progress which they made with the progress of the cen- 
tury. It would appear to be an abstruse subject, but the 
author has written so simply and so clearly that the 
reader turns page after page, led on from thought to 
thought, until he comes to a strong significant climax, 
and not until then does he realize how deep lie the 
sources of the course he has traced. Moreover, it is not 
as a cold, hard study that he reads, but with a stirring 
of the feelings of the times and the hour that made the 
passions burn for liberty, for power, for restitution, for 
wrongs, and recovery of privileges, for a stable govern- 
ment, for equality, fraternity, and liverty. This feeling 
is stirred, not by rhapsodies on the author's part, nor 
figures of speech, but by the perfectly unbiased spirit in 
which the theme is made to speak for itself, together 
with a rare judgment in selection of vital principles, and 
the way in which they are set one against the other. 

The second part is equally clear, forcible, and pointed. 
One sees the inevitable changes of the conception of so- 
cialism following the unfolding of the century; but as 
in the first part one felt that the principles of French 


socialism were for France alone, in the second part one 
feels that, whatever a new epoch, a new century, a new 
age brings forth, it is for the life and the healing of the 
people; that in the way in which the people receive this 
gift, in the way in which it is adjusted by government 
to the needs of the people, and to government by the 
power of the people, lies the secret of its economic value. 
We see in this book what that economic value was to 
France during the last hundred years, and that brings it 
up to the plane of comparison with our own economic 
and social problems. The book is not one to lead to dis- 
cussion of these problems, but one most valuable in sug- 
gestion, as well as statement of facts, to the student of 
economic and social science, both in itself and in its 
political bearing. 


PAINTING IN FRANCE AFTER THE DECLINE OF 
CLASSICISM. By Philip Gilbert Hamerton. Illistrated. 
Price, $1.50. Boston: Little, Brown, & Co. 

Mr. Hamerton has the happy art of writing about painters 
and paintings with a vividness and naturalness which chal- 
lenges attention and wins interest, and in these days of school- 
room decoration this book should be in every school library, 
not alone for the delightful essay style, but for the beautiful 
representation of masterpieces and for the information about 
the best paintings and painters of modern France. 


THE RAND-McNALLY ELEMENTARY GEOGRAPHY. 
Py Florence Holbrook, Chicago. Revised for 1901 by 
Charles R. Dryer and William A. McBett of Terre Haute, 
Cloth, 160 pp. Price, 60 cents. Chicago: Rand-McNally 
Company. 

This admirable elementary book has been thoroughly re- 
vised, bringing the information up-to-date in every particular, 
and especially as relates to our new possessions. Miss Hol- 
brook is a charming writer and understands how to state facts 
in a vivacious style so interesting to children. The illustra- 
tions are highly attractive and add materially to the children’s 
information. The hand of the genuine teacher is in evidence 
on every page of the book. ' 





CALUMET “K.” By Merwin Webster. New York: The 

Macmillan Company. Price, $1.50. 

Strenuousness, activity, and business enthusiasm are 
the characteristics of this well-written story. It illus- 
trates the energetic career of a ycung man who is bound 
to succeed in whatever enterprise he may engage, regard- 
less of obstacles. Interest in the book is so well main- 
tained that one is constrained to finish the story without 
intermission. The illustrations are good, and are in 
keeping with the development of the plot. 


JUNK: A. BOOK TO STAGGER SORROW. Verses, 
Pathetic and Otherwise, Mostly Otherwise. By Leon 
Lempert, Jr., Instigator. Boston: C. M. Clark Pub- 
lishing Company. 

This is an amusingly illustrated book for a holiday 
gift to those who specially desire to laugh. The illus- 
trations have all the elements of the unexpected needed 
for a rollicking hour if one is seeking absolute abandon 
in forgetfulness of everything serious. 


AMERICAN BOYS’ LIFE OF McKINLEY. By Edward 
Stratemeyer. Illustrated by A. B. Shute, and from 
photographs. Boston: Lee & Shepard. Price, $1.25. 
Here is told the whole story of McKinley’s boyhood 

days, his life at School and at college, his work as a 

teacher, his glorious career in the army, his struggles 

to obtain a footing as a lawyer, his efforts as a congress- 
man, and, lastly, his prosperous career as our president. 

The book is full of interesting anecdotes, showing fully 

the sincere, honest, painstaking efforts of his life. The 

volume will prove an inspiration to boys and young men. 

Sixteen full-page cuts and portraits adorn and add value 

to the book, which is produced in a form worthy of its 

excellent contents. 





*- 
The Open Court Publishing Company have issued a 
new paper-covered edition of Hume’s “Human Under- 
standing,” in their Religion of Science Library. This 


' edition is reproduced from the edition of 1777, with 


Hume’s autobiography and a letter from Adam Smith. 
The edition has a good portrait of Hume, and an index, 
This is an excellent popular form of this famous work, 








Books That Mark Educational Progress 


UNIQUE IN BOTH SUBJECT MATTER 
FIRST STEPS IN ENGLISH COMPOSITION 


By H. C. PETERSON, Ph.D., Master Dupont High School, Louisville, Ky. 


130 pages. Cloth. Price, 35 cents. 


A university professor says of this book: “ It is the most original, suggestive, and 
helpful book for High Schools, Normal Schools, and Colleges that has yet appeared. 
—It contains ten chapters, with numerous exercises and selections for practice. 


220 LESSONS IN SPELLING AND CONSTRUCTION | 


By E. E. Smitu, A.B., author of 7he /deal Writing Speller. 


72 pages. Price, 10 cents. 


Over 4,000 words are given in a large variety of exercises based upon school 
work, the newspapers, current magazines, and standard literature. 


High Schools. 


CALENDAR STORIES 


AND METHOD OF PRESENTATION. 


| TRIPS ABOUT THE FARM 


old people. 
tical hints. 


Manila. 


| 
| 
For Grammar and | 
| 
} 


By Marcarer P. Boyce, is a beautiful little yolume of 128 pages, that tells 


pupils of the intermediate grades all about the months and days, in story form. 


Cloth. Illustrated. Price, 30 cents. 


Or, “LIFE ON THE FARM.” 
Chicago Normal School. 


By H1irAM H. SHEPARD, Science Instructor, 


Cloth. Illustrated. 166 pages. Price, 50 cents. 


Both an interesting and a very valuable reading book, whether for young people or 
The illustrations are numerous and suggestive, and the book is full of prac- 
It is sensible, clear, and in simple language. 


LIVES OF THE PRESIDENTS 


By Epwarp S. Evuis, A.M., author of Stories from American History, etc 
Cloth. * Illustrated. 

This is a new and revised edition of this popular book, which includes the death of 
President McKinley and a sketch of the life of President Roosevelt. 
book for the lower grammar grades. 


230 pages. Price, 50 cents. 


A fine reading 


. 
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For Nervousness 


Horsford’s 
Acid 
Phosphate 


It soothes and strengthens the 
entire nervous system, by supply- 
ing the exhausted and debilitated 
nerves with a natural food, pos- 
sessing the needed vitalizing, 
invigorating, and life-giving prop- 
erties. 


Gives Perfect Digestion 
and Restful Sleep. 


Sold by all Druggists. 

















EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


TEMS of educational news to be inserted under 
this heading are solicited from schoo] author- 
ities in every state io the Union. To be available, 
these contributions should be short and compre- 
hensive. Copy should be received by the editor not 
later than Friday preceding date of issue. 








NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


MAINE. 


At Colby College Dr. Frew is preparing 
for the winter athletic exhibition. 

President White recently spoke 
Manchester, N. H. 

Hon. Joseph L. Colby, son of Gardiner 
Colby, who gave Colby her name, has re- 
cently visited the college and addressed 
the undergraduates. 

The last legislature of Maine passed a 
bill incorporating the trustees of Coburn 
Classical Institute. The school had for- 
merly been under the care of the trustees 
of Colby College. 

Under the new management, various 
improvements have been made in the 
methods of work and the equipment for 
scientific study. The laboratory method 
has been introduced. A large hall has 
been equipped for a gymnasium. The 
expense of this has been borne by the 
trustees, individually. ° 

Strong efforts are being made by the 
trustees to increase the endowment of the 
institution. 

Hampden Academy opened its winter 
term with a large attendance. 

It is said that work on Kittery’s new 
academy will begin in the spring, plans 
already being completed. 

The students of Anson Academy have 
organized a gymnasium, and have leased 
Music hall for the work. " 

The extension of the traveling library 
system the past year in Maine has been 
rapid. According to the annual report of 
the Maine library commission, just sub- 
mitted to the governor and council, seven- 
teen new traveling libraries, each of fifty 
volumes, have been added to the forty- 
two purchased last year. All these have 
been in use in various towns in the state. 
The recorded circulation of fifty-six re- 
turned to the state library during the 
year was 8,823, and the number of regis- 
tered readers 1,780. In four towns the 
presence of a traveling library has been 
apparent, having occasioned earnest agi- 
tation for the establishment of free public 
libraries. The commission expresses sat- 
isfaction at the reduction of the fee from 
$5 to $2.50. In the year free public li- 
braries have been established at Fairfield, 
Hiram, Jonesport, Sanford, Norridgewock. 
and Stetson, to each of which the libra- 
rian has made legal donation of books. 
In 1876 there were only three public li- 
braries which did not charge a fee for 
books; now there are seventy-two en- 
tirely free, and 107 available under cer- 
tain restrictions. The great majority of 
these libraries are in towns of less than 
4,000 inhabitants. The ideal of the com- 
mission is to secure for every citizen of 
Maine an opportunity to borrow, without 
expense to himself, as many books as he 
can profitably read. 

BANGOR. At a meeting of the trus- 
tees of the University of Maine December 
23. Dr. W. E. Fellows, assistant professor 
of history in the University of Chicago, 
was elected president of the Maine insti- 
tution, to succeed Dr, A, W. Harris, who 


in 


has assumed the directorship of Jacob 
Tome Institute at Port Deposit, Md. Dr. 
Fellows began the duties of his new 
position on January 1. He has been at 
the Chicago institution since 1895. He 
received the degree of doctor of phi- 
losophy at the University of Berne, Swit- 
zerland, in 1890, and afterward studied at 
the University of Munich. Dr. Fellows is 
forty-three years of age, a native of Wis- 
consin,; and ‘graduated from the Lawrence 
University in that state in the class of 
1879. From 1879 to 1880 he was principal 
of Eau Claire Seminary in Wisconsin; and 
from 1883 to 1885 was teacher of Latin and 
history in the Ryan high school in Apple- 
ton, Wis. From 1885 to 1888 Dr. Fellows 
was professor in the Central high school 
of New Orleans. In 1888 he went abroad. 
He returned in 1890, and assumed the 
principalship of the Aurora (Ill.) high 
school. From 1891 to 1895 he was profes- 
sor of European history in Indiana Uni- 
versity, after which he accepted an assist- 
ant professorship in the University of 
Chicago. 

AUGUSTA. The Maine Pedagogical 
Society adopted a new constitution at its 
annual meeting December 26-27, and 
elected the following officers: President, 
F. W. Johnson, Waterville; vice-presi- 
dent, W. E. Russell, Gorham; secretary 
and treasurer, C. E. Tilton, Bangor; cor- 
responding secretary, David S. Wheeler, 
Waterville. These officers, with W. E. 
Mallett of Farmington, constitute the ex- 
ecutive committee. The name of the 
organization was changed to. Maine 
Teachers’ Association. The session 
closed with lectures by Professor Paul H. 
Hanus of Harvard University and Walter 
Sargent of Massachusetts. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
CONCORD. The contract for building 


the new upper school building at St. 
Paul’s school in this city has been 
awarded. It is to be completed June 1, 
1902. The north wing will contain the 
dining hall, finished in the clear to the 
roof, making a height of forty feet from 
floor to ceiling. Running from this wing 
will be the kitchen wing, over 100 feet in 
length. The buiiding will be three 
stories high above the basement, with 
steep, pitched roor finished throughout, 
giving four floors. The first floor will be 
given up to offices, recitation and school- 
rooms, and to a wide cloister running to 
the dining-room. Through the _ street 
front there will be a driveway into an in- 
terior court. The upper floors are divided 
into sleeping rooms and study rooms. 
The structure will be of brick, with in- 
diana limestone trimmings. 


MASSACHUSETTS, 


SOMERVILLE. Gordon <A. South- 
worth, superintendent of schools, has pre- 
sented his ninth annual report, which rec- 
ommends the construction of an eight- 
room building on the old Lincoln school 
lot and a six-room building in ward 5. 
Superintendent Southworth suggests the 
advisability of converting the present 
English high school building into a Latin 
school, and the erection of an addition to 
the present Latin building, to be used as 
an English high school. He says that the 
rule recently adopted prohibiting the use 
of liquor and tobacco among pupils is 
proving far more effective than the pre- 
vious advice of teachers. The superin- 
tendent made a brief allusion to the dis- 
position among many parents in favor of 
securing the transfer of their children 
from one school to another on account of 
social reasons. Mr. Southworth regis- 
tered his opposition to such efforts, and 
said that in this democratic age social dis- 


tinetion has no proper place in the public 
school system. 
CAMBRIDGE. 
principal of the English high school, 
spoke before the Cantabrigia Club De- 


Ray Greene Huling, 


cember 20 on “The Domestic Science 
Course in the Cambridge High School.” 


NORTHFIELD. The Northfield Bible 
training school closed its fall term 
December 19, and opened its winter 
session January 1. The school is 
growing in numbers steadily. The 
school has been visited during the past 
term by missionaries and leading Chris- 
tian workers in this and other lands, 
among them three Keswick (Eng.) 
brethren, whose experiences in Christian 
service have been heard with much inter- 
est. The total enrollment of regular stu- 
dents has been sixty-three. 


RHODE ISLAND. 


PROVIDENCE. ‘rhe officers of the 
teachers’ bazaar have summed up their 
accounts, and ‘find that they have on hand 
$11,194.43. This includes $1,000 offered by 
Marsden J. Perry, and $1,000 given by 
Mrs. Corliss. There are some other small 
bills to come in, but ft is expected that 
the additional receipts will more than 
balance the expenses. The sum named is 
practically the net proceeds. Before the 
bazaar was started, the teachers’ retire- 
ment fund amounted to $30,000. Adding 
to this $11,194 from the bazaar, $3,700, 
teachers’ assessments to October 1, 1902, 
and $1,650 interest, the fund will be next 
October practically $46,544. The teachers 
are very well satisfied with the result. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 
NEW YORK. 


ITHACA. Cornell University will 
shortly issue its annual announcement of 
the course of instruction of the summer 
school to be held from July 7 to August 
16. The summer school faculty will in- 
clude several well-known professors from 
other colleges, among whom are: Pro- 
fessor Edward Everett Hale, Jr., of Union 
College, who will assume entire charge of 
the work in English literature; George 
E. Howard, formerly head of the depart- 
ment of history in Leland Stanford Uni- 
versity; Albert P. Brigham, Colgate Uni- 
versity; and Camillo von Klenze of the 
University of Chicago. The curriculum 
of the session has been considerably ex- 
tended to meet deficiencies encountered 
last year. One of the new courses is that 
of public and extempore speaking, under 
the direction of Assistant Professor 
Winans of the department of oratory. 
Courses in descriptive geometry and the 
mechanics of engineering will also be 
given. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

PHILADELPHIA. A scheme is now 
being considered by a sub-committee of 
the board of public education of Philadel- 
phia, whereby public school pupils may 
have the advantage of listening to a se- 
ries of lectures to be delivered by promi- 
nent professors from the University of 
Pennsylvania in various schoolhouses 
throughout the city. The details of the 
plan have not yet been made public, but 
the subjects to be discussed will undoubt- 
edly cover chemistry, philosophy, lan- 
guage, physiology, literature, and other 
topics in the curriculum of the school 
system. 


CENTRAL STATES. 


IOWA. 
The State Teachers’ 
its annual convention 
Superintendent A. W. 


DES MOINES. 
Association held 
December 26 to 31. 
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CORRESPONDENCE DEPARTMENT. 
Public School Music 
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Stuart of Ottumwa was the presiding offi- 
cer of the general meetings. In addition 
to these meetings, the time was occupied 
by department gatherings and Round 
Tables, all of which were well attended 
with enthusiastic audiences. The pro- 
gram contained the names of some of the 
best men and women of the state, and 
many from the different educational cen- 
tres of the country. 


ILLINOIS. 


CHICAGO. The eighth session of the 
New School of Methods in Music will be 
held July 14-26, 1902. . 


KANSAS. 


TOPEKA, The thirty-ninth annual 
meeting of the State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion was held here December 25-26-27, 
Superintendent W. N. Sinclair of El Do- 
rado was the presiding officer. The pro- 
gram included many local and general 
educational people of note, and the sub- 
jects were those of interest to the large 
number of teachers present. The special 
features were a Round Table, conducted 
by Colonel F. W. Parker, on ‘‘The Course 
of Study,” and addresses by Professor W. 
L. Tomlins of New York and Dr. A. BE. 
Winship of Boston. On Friday evening 
Governor and Mrs, Stanley gave a’ recep- 
tion at the executive mansion to the 
teachers of the state. 


MINNESOTA. 


ST. PAUL. Under the direction of J. 
A. Vandyke, superintendent Fergus Falls 
city schools, the thirty-ninth annual ses- 
sion of the Minnesota Educational Asso- 
ciation was held here December 26-27-28. 
The program covered addresses by promi- 
nent educators in the several departments 
of school work, and proved to be of ex- 
ceptional interest. On the same dates the 
“Associated Schvol Boards” held its meet- 
ing, with a large attendance and excellent 
program. J. M. Brown of Austin was the 
presiding officer. 





PACIFIC STATES. 
CALIFORNIA. 


LOS ANGELES. The tenth annual 
meeting of the Southern California Teach- 
ers’ Association convened Wednesday, 
December 18, at the Simpson auditorium, 
and continued through the following Fri- 
day. The attendance was large, and the 
interest in the program was manifest. 
Among the speakers were the following: 
E. Benjamin Andrews, D. D., LL.D., chan- 
cellor University of Nebraska; Thomas 
P. Bailey, Ph.D., assistant professor of 
education, University of Chicago; Laiving- 
ston C. Lord, Pd.D., president Eastern Ilii- 
nois state normal school; Benjamin Ide 
Wheeler, Ph.D., LL.D., president Univer- 
sity of California; David Starr Jordan, 
Ph.D., LL.D., president Leland Stanford 
(Jr.) University; Carl C. Plehn, Ph.D., 
dean of the College of Commerce, Univer- 
sity of California; Hugo K. Schilling, 
Ph.D., University of California; Frederic 
Burk, Ph.D., president of the state normal 
school at San Francisco: V. L. Kellogg, 
M. S., Leland Stanford (Jr.) University; 
J. W. Linscott, superintendent of schools, 
Santa Cruz county. Principal L. B. Avery 
of Redland presided at the general meet- 
ings. 








THE SECRETARY OF STATE'S 
DUTIES. 





The secretary of state’s duties are 
more ceremonious than those of any other 
cabinet member. At the New Year re- 
ception he presents the entire diplomatic 
corps to the president. He then returns 
to his own home and entertains the corps 
—with its dukes, marquises, counts, vis- 


counts, barons, and other nobles—at a 
magnificent luncheon. With great cere- 
mony he will from time to time person- 
ally introduce to the president all new 
diplomats accredited to this country. He 
reserves one forenoon in each week for 
the reception at his office of ministers and 
charges d'affaires. He also attends to the 
correspondence between the president and 
the emperors, kings, sultans, and other 
rulers of foreign states. When a royal 
child is born, he frames a letter of con- 
gratulation to the parent. When a royal 
personage dies, it is he who dispatches 
this nation’s formal message of con- 
dolence. A clerk in the state department 
copies these polite missives upon large 
sheets of gilt-edge paper, in a faultless 
copperplate hand. A messenger takes 
them to the White House for the presi- 
dent’s signature. They are then returned 
to the secretary of state, who seals them 
with the great seal of the Tnited States. 
Ladies’ Home Journal, 
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NEW YORK CITY. 


The new charter of the city went into effect 
on January 1, with the exception of that part 
pertaining to the department of education, 
which goes into effect on February 1 next. 
The new board of education is to consist of 
forty-six members, who must be appointed by 
the mayor on the third Monday in January ; 


twenty-two from Manhattan, fourteen from 
Brooklyn, four from the. Bronx, four from 
Queens, and two from Richmond. The terms 
are for five years. In order, however, to pre- 
vent all members going out together, the first 
appointments are for specified terms. In 
Manhattan, five will be appointed to serve for 
one year, five for two years, four for three 
years, four for four years, and four for five 
years. In Brooklyn three will be appointed 
for one year, three for two, three for three, 
three for four, and two for five years. In 
Bronx and Queens one each will be appointed 
for one, three, four, and five-year terms; and 
in Richmond one for two and one for five 
years. 

The board is required to organize on the 
first Monday in February by electing a presi- 
dent and appointing a standing committee of 
fifteen with complete authority under the by- 
laws to administer the school system. This 
committee must meet at least once a month. 
After this year this committee will be named 
every July. 

The Queens board has elected Cornelius E. 
Franklin of Albany associate superintendent 
of schools, to succeed the late Edward F. 
Fagan. The new incumbent is thirty-nine 
years old and is a graduate of Union College, 
Schenectady. He has been president of the 
New York Teachers’ Training Conference, and 
at the time of his election was principal of the 
Albany training school, as well as being con- 
nected with the American Educator. 

Louise W. Bell, principal of P. S. 170, 
Manhattan, died suddenly on the 24th ult., of 
paralysis of the heart. 

City Superintendent Maxwell has issued the 
following new eligible list for women princi- 
pals, eighteen out of fifty-five applications 
passing: Winifred T. Cullen, Ellen M. 
Phillips, Clara C. Calkins, Sarah Goldie, Lizzie 
I. Dowling, Anna A. Short, Caroline R. Glip- 
ner, Mrs. Annie M. Atkinson, Margaret A. 
Regan, Susie A. Griffin, Mary A, Underhill, 
Mary F. Maguire, Carrie Ikelheimer, Mrs. 
Anna G. Bauer, Mrs. Mary C. Donohue, Ma- 
tilda C. Skene, May Jackson, Eugenie C. 
Levie. 

The Brooklyn board has retired the follow- 
ing teachers :— 


. Date of An- 

School. Name. retirement, nuity. 
4 C, Agnes Reilly, Dec. 31, $1,200 

7 Ellen J. Furey, Dec. 31, 660 

7 Ella L. O’Brien, Dec. 31, 600 
13 Frances L.- Brooks, Dec. 1, 620 
17 Eleanor A. Egan, Dec. 31, 620 
25 Annie Briggs Blanck, Nov. 30, 660 
37 Eliza T. Amsbury, Dec. 31, 800 
39 Mary E. Sloan, Dec. 6, 1,200 
69 Celinda D. Anderson, Nov. 30, 620 
123 Adelaide 8. L. Franklin, Dec. 31, 1,200 


The board of education has retired the fol- 
lowing teachers : — 


School. Name. Date. Am't. 
13 Teresa M. Reilly, Jan. 1, $640 
130 Maggie L. Burns, Feb. 1, 690 
86 Sarah L. Crummy, Feb. 1, 750 
81 Annie L. Cantrell, Feb. 1, 750 
35 Margaret C. Healey, Feb. 1, 650 
72 Kate A. McHugh, F@b.1, 720 
35 Harriet E. Nedwell, Feb. 1, 650 
4 Lizzie R. Martens, Feb. 1, 660 
33 Amanda Putney, Feb. 1, 720 
23 Margaret A. Reilly, Feb. 1, 729 
14 Lydia R. Crocker, Feb. 1, 660 


All these schools are in the borough of Man- 
hattan and the Bronx. 


Nearly 200 prominent school people and 
citizens of Brooklyn gathered December 23 
in the Lincoln Club, in Putnam avenue, to 
celebrate the promotion of James I McCahe 
from the principalship of P. 8. 23 to an associ- 
ate superintendency. ‘The tables were laid in 
the large room, where an extensive loan collec- 
tion of paintings by Benjamin Eggleston had 
been arranged by School Commissioner Wil- 
liam S. Hurley, one of the committee in charge 
of the dinner. The affair was informal in 
character. Dr. Walter B. Gunnison, principal 
of Krasmus Hall high school, presided. A 
brief two-minute toast was given by Mr. Hur- 
ley, a poem read by an’ associate superinten- 
dent, and Mr. McCabe responded in a two- 
minute speech. A pastel, '‘ The Grand Canon,” 
by George H. McCord, on the passe-partout of 
which the diners signed their names, was pre- 
sented to Mr. McCabe. The party then 
adjourned to the Orpheum theatre and saw a 
vaudeville performance. 

Among those present were President C. E. 
Robertson, Commissioners Freefeld and Metz, 
Superintendent Griffin, Superintendent of 
Supplies Simmons, Deputy Superintendent of 
Buildings Ross, and many principals and 
teachers from the various boroughs. 

The affair was in charge of the following 
named men as a committee: Herbert L, 
Bridgman, Herbert F, Gunnison, Walter 


. 
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Hammit, William 8. Hurley, William Me- 
Andrew, John T. McKechnie, and Thomas P. 
Peters. These men represent various Brook- 
lyn newspapers and civic and school interests. 








THE SPLIT INFINITIVE. 


The separation of to, the sign of the 
infinitive, from its verb is almost univer- 
sally censured by grammarians, to being 
regarded by them as a part of the verb 
itself; and, hence, not to be separated 
from it by the introduction of the adverb. 

The history of the infinitive, however, 
shows that in no sense is to a part of the 
verb, nor is it, in all instances, essential 
to its meaning, for many verbs drop the 
preposition to when used with such verbs 
as have, may, can, shall, will, do, dare, 


etc. In the Indo-Kuropean languages, the 
infinitive was originally formed by add- 
ing the suffix ana to the simple form of 
the verb. In the early Teutonic lan- 
guages, the final a was dropped and the 
suffix an was attached to the verb, the ini- 
tial a being regarded as the connective, 
and n as the sign of the infinitive. «hus, 
for example, to bind was bind-a-n, repre- 
sented by the simple form of the verb 
bind, the connective a, and the infinitive 
sign n. In some of the Teutonic diaiects 
the connective a was retained, while tne 
final n disappeared. In other dialects 
both the connective a and the infinitive 
sign n was retained. Thus, the infinitive 
come was, in Nortaumbrian, cuma, but in 
West Saxon it was cuman. After the 
Norman conquest, the ending an was 
changed to en, while in many dialects n 
was dropped and e was retained, although 
it was not always sounded. ‘These are 
the changes that toox place in the infini- 
tive proper, or, as it is called, the pure 
infinitive, while the gerundial infinitive 
underwent a similar trausformation. 
Thus, the termination anne, which dis- 
tinguished the gerundial infinitive from 
the pure infinitive, became after the Nor- 
man conquest the termination enne or 
ene, and later still en; so that both the 
pure infinitive and toe gerundial infinitive 
took the same ending. After the con- 
quest, the preposition to was placed before 
the gerundial infinitive, and the termina- 
tion was dropped; although, as has been 
said, e was in many instances retained. 
This adoption of the preposition to must 
be regarded then, not as a part of the in- 
finitive, as was the original ending or in- 
flection, but merely as the insignia of the 
gerundial or infinitive nature of the verb. 
If, then, it is proved that the preposition 
to is not nor has ever been incorporated 
into the verb itself, it can be readily seen 
that there is no essential reason why it 
should not be separated from its verb by 
the introduction of Lue adverb, especially 
when by this position the meaning is 
more clearly or emphatically expressed. 
In the language of Professor Lounsbury, 
“this practice, examples of which go as 
far back certainly as the fifteenth century, 
has now become quite common. In spite 
of the opposition tnat it encounters, there 
is little question that it will establish 
itself permanently in the language.’ In 
many constructions greater force and 
perspicuity can be gained by placing the 
adverb before the sign of the infinitive; 
but, in other constructions, the meaning 1s 
more clearly expressed by inserting the 
adverb between the preposition and the 
infinitive. To illustrate, the construction: 
“To really know a person, one must know 
him intimately,” more clearly expresses 
the meaning than does the form ‘Really 
to know a person, one must know him in- 
timately”; or, “To know a person really, 
one must know him intimately.” On the 
other hand, the ecnnstruction, “It is a 
scene never to be forgotten,” is more 
forceful than “It is a scene to never be 
forgotten.” Thus we see that the rule 
given by grammarians, ‘‘To, the sign of 
the infinitive, should never be separated 
from its verb,” should be modified by the 
clause, ‘unless the meaning can be more 
clearly expressed by the insertion of the 
adverb.” —Josephine Turck Baker, in Cor- 
rect English. 


PERFECTION 


In an out-of-the-way corner of the 
county of Kent, Eng., there is a girls’ 
school that is like no other in the world. 
Its pupils learn nothing about the higher 
mathematics and the classics, and their 
abandoned mentality would make a Girton 
girl’s hair rise on end; but there is a dis- 


tinct probability that a graduate of the 
country school will be a happier woman 


A PHYSICAL SCHOOL. 


than any senior wrangle who ever burned 
the midnight oil. Midnight oil is for- 
bidden at the Kent school, The one aim 
of the course there is to develop a girl to 
physical perfection, to perfect radiant 
health of body. Everything is bent to 
that purpose. 

The founder and head of the schoo] is a 
Swedish woman who has attained a high 
position as an authority on physical cul- 
ture, and who had broad experience as a 
teacher in London before she opened her 
college, which is backed by several well- 
known English women. The college was 
intended primarily as a training school for 
teachers in physical culture; but it was, 
soon found that there were innumerable 
applications for entrance from girls who 
merely wished to improve their own 
health, and now a large portion of the 
pupils are daughters of wealthy families, 
who are taking the two years’ course for 
the sake of physical development and 
health, 

Every applicant submits to a medical 
examination, and, if organic disease is 
found, is not accepted as a pupil, but if 
there is nothing more serious out of order 
than nerves, digestion, circulation, etc., 
the girl is admitted, provided there is a 
vacancy for her. Her corsets come off at 
once, and are not put on again during the 


two years. She does not don a hat from 
the hour she enters the school until the 
hour she leaves, no matter how bad the 
weather may be. Her diet is liberal, but 
strictly hygienic, and any exceptions in it 
are made only by the physician’s orders. 
She wears a uniform consisting of a loose 
blouse of dark blue wool, with knicker- 
bockers and a light weight knee kilt, 
black woolen stockings, and low tan 
shoes. She goes to bed every night at 
nine o'clock, and gets up at six o'clock, 
and, unless it is actually storming, she 
spends almost every moment of the day 
in the open air. 

There are classes in anatomy, so that 
pupils may understand the working of 
their muscles, and in hygiene, so that they 
may know the principles governing choice 
of food. The new pupil is first put 
through a course of Swedish movements, 
and, as she grows stronger, is admitted to 
the more energetic outdoor studies. She 
is taught to swim, to row, to ride, to run, 
and to vault and ride a wheel, and play 
cricket, and tennis, and golf, and hockey. 
Her days are put in at these sports, but 
under careful supervision. Wonderful 
transformations are accomplished, and 
constitutions are built up that not even 
after-years of society life or work can 
ruin.—New York Sun. 
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Standard Books for Teachers. 





HORACE MANN, THE EDUCATOR. 


By A. E. Winsuip, Editor Journal of Edu- 
cation. Cloth. Price, 50 cents. 

The author has given all the facts of the life of 
HORACE MANN in a readable style. It is a study of 
the schools as they were in his cay; of the condi- 
tions, socially, educationally, and religiously ; of his 
boyhood and youth; of bis law practice and legisla- 
tive experience; of his great speeches and great re- 
ports; of the famous controversy with the Boston 
masters; of his congressional record, and notably of 
his heroic contest for re-electior, with all the influ- 
ences of Daniel Webster and his political friends 
opposed to him; and, lastly, of his struggles at 
Antioch College. 


PAYNE’S LECTURES 
On the Science and Art of Education. 

Reading Circle Edition. By Joseru Payne, 
the first Professor of the Science and Art 
of Education in the College of Preceptors, 
London, England. One volume. Large 8vo. 
Nearly 200 pages. Cloth. Price, 75 cents. 
Paper, 50 cents. With special rates to 
Reading Circles. 


LIFE AND SERVICES 
of John D. Philbrick. 


Library Edition, with portrait. Price, $1.00. 





LAURIE’S COMENIUS. _ 
John Amos Comenius: His Lifeand Work. 


By S. S. Laurie. Cloth. 12mo, 240 pp. 
Price, $1.00. 

This is the most complete account of Comenius 
and his works that exists, and will be recognized as 
an important work in the history of educational 
theories. Many a teacher as he reads this book will 
be surprised to learn how much of what he has sup- 
posed to be the discoveries of our own age was 
clearly seen and clearly stated 250 years ago by that 
“‘ Galileo of Education,” as Michelet calls him. 


EDUUATION: 
Intellectual, Moral, and Physical. 


By Hersert Srencer. Cloth. 275 pp. 


Price, 75 cents. 


THE SCHOLEMASTER. 


Rocer Ascuam. Edited by Edward Arber, 
F.S.H., etc. Fellow of King’s College, 
London. Cloth. 317 pp. Price, $1.00. 


DAY DREAMS of a SCHOOLMASTER. 


By D’Arcy W. Tuomrson. Cloth. 328 


pp. Gilt top. Price, $1.00. 


These books will be sent to any address, postpaid, on receipt of price. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 


CHICAGO: 203 Michigan Ave. 


BOSTON: 20 Pemberton Sq. 





BOOKS FOR GRAMMAR-SCHOOL TEACHERS. 





GRASMIATICAL CAUTIONS. A concise and comprehensive arrange 


ment of the grammatical cautions to be observed in using English, supplemented 


by Exercises affordin 
these cautions. By 
price, 25 cenis. 


AMES 


the drill necessary to acquire facility and skill in applying 
F. WILLIS, 


nstructor in English Grammar. Paper 


2000 DRILL SENTENCES for Grammatical Analysis. 


By JAMEs F. WILLIs. 


uable to all who have to do with grammatical analysis. 


This book has already met with a very large sale. 


It is inval- 
Use it, and pupils will soon 


become skillful and interested, — ready in oral work, neat and rapid in diagraming 


Paper; price, 25 cents. 


CHICAGO: 
203 Michigan Av enue. 


BOSTON : 
20 Pemberton Square. 
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THE MAGAZINES. 


—The Century for January is not less 


interesting than its two predecessors. 
“The Gentlemen of the Plush Rocker,” by 


Mrs. Ruth McEnery Stuart, is a unique 
study of the negro; Ellis Parker Butler 
succeeds in playing a new tune on an old 
string in “Eliph Hewlitt, Castaway,” a 
story of a book agent; James Whitcomb 
Riley contributes half a dozen character 
poems, entitled “A Few Neighbor Chil- 
dren”; and the series of “Policeman 
Flynn’s Adventures,” by Elliott Flower, is 
brought to an end. Charles Battell 
Loomis writes of “New Years Day 
Twenty Years Ago,” and there are 
humorous contributions in the department 
called “In Lighter Vein.” James Grant 
Wilson’s paper on “Thackeray in the 
United States” shows Thackeray in his 
most delightful vein, both as writer and 
draftsman. An interesting feature is 
made by the grouping in this number of 
the three prize-winners in the Century's 
last college competition—‘‘Poppies in the 
Wheat,” a story; ‘ciuxley as a Literary 
Man,” an essay; and “Actaeon,” a poem, 
the last being decorated and illustrated 
by Kenyon Cox. Charlotte Harding, the 
artist, and Lillie Hamilton French have 
co-operated in an article, entitled “Some 
of Our Wise Virgins,” dealing with the 
useful or benevolent work of young 
women in so-called New York society. 
This is by way of supplement to the No- 
vember article, “Our Foolish Virgins,” by 
Eliot Gregory. Isaac N. Ford, London 
correspondent of the New York Tribune, 
contributes a timely paper on “Electric 
Transit in London and Paris”; Cyrus 
Townsend Brady’s romantic sketch, “Bar- 
barossa,” and Anne Douglas Sedgwick’s 
“The Rescue” are continued; and a new 
writer, Arthur Ruhl, contributes an odd 
story of Chinese life in New York, entitled 
“Their Native Correspondent.” 


—Many interesting facts about the 
“Master Clock” at Washington, time- 
balls, etc., are given in an article by W. 


S. Harwood in St. Nicholas for January, 
entitled “How We Set Our Watches by a 
Star,” with illustrations showing how the 
work is done. The long story this month 
is “The Wyndham Girls,” by Marion Ames 
Taggart. Other fiction is to be found in 
“Uncle John, Mind-Reader,” by Ethel D. 
Puffer; “rank Benson’s Automobile,’ by 
Frank S. Ballard; ana the current install- 
ment of John Bennett’s “Story of Barnaby 
Lee.” In the matter of art, there is a full- 
page copy of Correggio’s “Santa Notte” 
(Holy Night), showing the Madonna and 
certain saints illuminated by the light 
emanating from the Babe; and a frontis- 
piece reproducing a portrait of a child by 
Adelaide Cole Chase. Books and Read- 
ing, Nature and Science, St. Nicholas 
League, the Letter-Box, and the Riddle- 
Box are as full as ever of rhymes and 
jingles, drawings, photographs, stories, 
sketches, etc. 


—Lovers of Dickens will welcome the 
two papers on Dickens in the current 
number of the Critic, also fully illlus- 
trated after portraits and drawings. B. 
W. Matz writes of “Dickens and His IlIlus- 
trators,” and George Gissing pays a deli- 
cate tribute to a man who in many re- 
spects has been his inspiration. The five 
unpublished portraits of Dickens add sub- 
stantially to the novelty of these two 
papers. Among the more serious contri- 
butions to the January number are re- 
views of “The Letters of John Richard 
Green,” by George Louis Beer, and A. I. 
du P. Coleman’s paper on “Essays Worth 
Reading.” Of a semi-literary, semi-legal 
nature is Herbert Putnam’s consideration 
of “Copyright Procedure” in its various 
aspects. In his capacity of librarian of 
congress, Mr. Putnam is amply qualified to 
speak upon a matter which is often of 
vital importance to readers, as well as to 
writers of books 


—Dr. W. DeWitt Hyde, president of 
Bowdoin College, discusses in the January 
Forum some of the more urgent ‘Prob- 
lems of Our Educational System,” with re- 
spect alike to elementary schools, high 
schools, and colleges. He expresses inci- 
dentally the opinion that “the twentieth 
century finds us just a bit tired of the 
German’s peculiar type of scholarship, 
with its zeal to heap up new acquisitions 
of knowledge, regardiezs cf relative worth, 
sense of proportion, attractiveness of 
form, or either aesthetic or practical use. ’ 


—The New /Year’s number of the 
Woman’s Home Companion ig full of in- 
teresting features and entertaining stories. 


Madame Eames, the famous singer, is the 
subject of a biographical sketch by Gustav 


Kobbe. In “The Community of Zoar’” 
Landon Knight gives an interesting chap- 
ter in the history of socialism. “Bird 
Hospitals,” by Elizabeth Kinney, de- 
scribes a unique institution where birds 
are cared for. Other articles are: “Uuri- 
ous Marriage Customs in Persia and Aus- 
tralasia,” “Midwinter at Valley Forge,” 
and “The Society of American Women in 
London.” The fiction includes the second 
installment of ‘‘The Reincarnation of Cap- 
tain John Radnor,” and short stories by 
Kate Upson Clark, J. J. a’Becket, and Ed- 
gar Fawcett. Springneld, O.: The Crow- 
ell & Kirkpatrick Company. One dollar a 
year. 





COLLEGE NOTES. 


N order to make this section of the JOURNAL OF 

EDUCATION as complete as possible, the editor 
asks for the co-operation of college authorities. 
Properly authenticated news will be printed each 
week of changes in college faculties, changes in 
iustructorships, and important college news. 








Professor E. G. Harris, who for the past 
ten years has held the chair of civil en- 
gineering in the Missouri School of Mines 
and Metallurgy at Rolla, has tendered his 
resignation, to take effect on January 1, 
1902. Professor Harris has accepted the 
chair of civil engineering in the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania. 

Charles Homer Haskins, professor of 
European history at the Minnesota State 
University, has tendered his resignation 
to the board of regents, to accept a posi- 
tion at Harvard. 

Professor Haskins has been connected 
with the State University since 1890. He 
was born in Meadville, Penn., in 1870. 
He entered Johns Hopkins University in 
1886 at the age of sixteen, and received 
his degree of B. A. in 1887, a remarkable 
record. He continued his work in Johns 
Hopkins as a graduate student and in- 
structor until 1890, when he took the de- 
gree of doctor of philosophy. 

Professor Haskins has spent much time 
in Europe and in travel and study, and 
was special lecturer in history at Harvard 
during 1899 and 1900. 

The Bowdoin faculty has accepted: the 
design proposed by McKim, Mead, & 
White, architects, for the memorial gates 
to be presented to the college by the class 
of 1875, and the entrance will be erected 
the coming year. The memorial as now 
proposed consists of two fluted Dorie col- 
umns of Maine granite, each twenty feet 
high, flanking the path from Maine street 
to King chapel. It will thus be in the na- 
ture of a monumental entrance. On 
either side of the columns will be two 
pedestals bearing vases. The columns will! 
be encircled with bands of bronze, at a 
height of four feet, and bearing inscrip- 
tions. Bronze chains will be hung from 
the bands as a barrier between the col- 
umns and the pedestals. 


The new Warner gymnasium of Oberlin 
College is now completed. It has been 
erected through the generosity of Dr. and 
Mrs. Lucien C. Warner of New York City, 
who gave $50,000 for its construction and 
endowment, this being their second large 
gift to the college. An ultimate extension 
of the building is provided for. It con- 
tains one of the largest, if not the largest, 
special library in the country, dealing 
with physical education and selected sub- 
jects. The total number of lockers is 
over 400. d 

Herbert Harroun of the class of ’ 94 has 
been appointed instructor of singing in 
Oberlin Conservatory of Music, to fill the 
vacancy made by Mr. Henderson. Mr. 
Harroun has been a student, teacher, and 
tenor soloist in Boston for the past six 
years. 

The Meadville (Pa.) Theological School 
has received a Christmas gift of $50,000 
in the form of an endowment for the 
president’s chair from an anonymous 
donor. 

New York University has just presented 
the honorary degree of master of letters to 
five women for “eminent services to edu- 
eation.” The women thus honored were: 
Miss Emily Ogden Butler, first president 
of the woman’s advisory committee; Mrs. 
Mary Palmer Draper, president for nine 
years of that committee; Miss Helen 
Miller Gould, third president thereof; 
Mrs. Katharine Bacon Smith, secretary 
for eleven years of the same committee; 
Mrs. Martha Buell Munn, president of the 
Woman’s Legal Education Society. The 
degrees were conferred by Chancellor 
MacCracken at a reception in the univer- 
sity building given by the woman’s ad- 
visory committee of the university. The 
chancellor announced that a gift of $500 
had been received from the president of 
the committee to establish a museum of 
pedagogy. 

Dr. Purdie, professor of chemistry in 
&. Andrew's University, Scotland, has 
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offered the university a gift of £5,000, for 
the purpose of building and equipping a 
small chemical research department at St. 


Andrew’s. The gift is made in memory 
of his late uncle, Thomas Purdie of 
Castlecliffe. 


The Princeton University catalog shows 
an increase of 110 students over last year. 
The greatest gain is in the scientific de- 
partment, whose freshman class shows a 
gain of thirty-six. The new graduate 
school gains thirty-nine. The total num- 
ber of students is 1,359. The catalog gives 
the following new instructors: — 

Percy Robert Colwell, English; Hardin 
Craig, Ph.D., English; Charles ‘W. L. 
Johnson, Latin; E. J. Wilson, graphics; 


L. O. Mellenger, engineering; Edward 
Glassmeyer, Greek; Henry D. Austin, 
Latin; Howard N. White, Latin; N. 


Wilbur Helm, Latin; William Koren, 
French; Howard C. Butler, lecturer in 
architecture; W. J. Shaw, demonstrator 
in psychology; D. L. Chambers, assistant 
in English department. 

The university library has just received 
notice that the collection of Syriac manu- 
scripts belonging to Professor Robert Wil- 
son will soon be placed in the university 
library museum. This group of manu- 
scripts is the largest private collection of 
its kind in the country, and probably in 
the world. Its value is increased because 
it is now almost impossible to obtain old 
Syriac manuscripts of any kind. Perhaps 
the most valuabie manuscript of the col- 
lection is a copy of the prophets. It is 
falling to pieces from age. 





NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL ASSO- 
CIATION. 





DEPARTMENT OF SUPERINTEND- 
ENCE. 


Chicago, Ill., February 25, 26, 27, 1902. 


The following is a preliminary program 
of the meeting. A complete program will 
be issued soon, and may be obtained upon 
application to this office, or to Hon. G. R. 
Glenn, president of the department of 
superintendence, Atlanta, Ga.:— 

Officers of the department: President, 
G. R. Glenn, Atlanta, Ga.; first vice-presi- 
dent, H. P. Emersuu, Buttaio, N. Y.; sec- 
ond vice-president, F. W. Cooley, Calumet, 
Mich.; secretary, John Dietrich, Colorado 
Springs, Colo. 


Tuesday, February 25. 


“The County Institute from a Practical 
Standpoint.” Paper by Samuel Hamilton, 
superintendent of schools, Allegheny 
county, Pittsburg, Pa. Discussion opened 
by Orville T. Bright, superintendent of 
schools, Cook county, Chicago, Ill.; W. K. 
Fowler, state superintendent of public in- 
struction, Lincoln, Neb. 

“What is the real value of examinations 
as determining the teacher’s fitness for 
work?” Paper by E. G. Cooley, superin- 
tendent of schools, Chicago, Ill. Diuscus- 
sion opened by Edward L. Stevens, super- 
intendent of schools, borough of Queens, 
New York City, Flushing, N. Y.; W. W. 
Stetson, state superintendent of schools, 
Augusta, Me. 

“The Practical Application of All Learn- 
ing to Better Living.” Paper by D. L. 
Kiehle, professor of pedagogy, University 
of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minn. Dis- 


cussion opened by Professor George HB. 
Vincent, University of Chicago, Chicago, 
Ill.; N. C. Schaeffer, state superintendent 
of public instruction, Harrisburg, Pa. 
“Tenure of Office of Teachers and 
Superintendents.” Paper by Henry P. 
Emerson, superintendent of schools, Buf- 
falo, N. Y. Discussion opened by William 
E. Hatch, superintendent of schools, New 
Bedford, Mass.; H. O. R. Siefert, superin- 
tendent of schools, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Wednesday, February 26. 


“The Ideal Normal School.” Paper by 
Professor W. H. Payne, University of 
Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. Discussion 
opened by Frank H. Jones, state superin- 
tendent of public instruction, Indian- 
apolis, Ind.; R. G. Boone, superintendent 
of schools, Cincinnati, O. 

“The Danger of Using Biological Analo- 
gies in Reasoning on Educational Sub- 
jects.”” Paper by Dr. W. T. Harris, U. S. 
commissioner of education, Washington, 
D. C. ° 

Round Table of Minor Problems of 
City Superintendence. Leader, James M. 
Greenwood, superintendent of schools, 
Kansas City, Mo. 

Round Table of Normal _ Schools. 
Leader, John W. Cook, president of 
Northern Illinois state normal school, De 
Kalb, Ill. 

Round Table of Rural School Problems, 
for state and county superintendents, 
Leader, Henry Sabin, Des Moines, Ia. 

(Each leader will select speakers.) 

Round Table of Training Teachers 
(subject and leader to be supplied). 


Thursday, February 27. 


“The Sociological Aspect of the 
School,—Involving the Training of Chil- 
dren Having Unfortunate Environment, 
the Treatment of Truant Pupils and De- 
fective and Dependent Children.” Paper 
by Francis W. Parker, director of the 
school of education, University of Chi- 
cezo, Chicago, Ill. Discussion opened by 
W. H. Elson, superintendent of schoois, 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 

“The High School as the People’s Col- 
lege versus Fitting Schools.’ Paper by 
Dr. G. Stanley Hail, president of Clark 
University, Worcester, Mass. Discussion 
opened by Irwen Leviston, superintendent 
of schools, St. Paul, Minn. 


“College Graduates in Elementary 
Schools.” Paper by Thomas __ Balliet, 
superintendent of schools, Springfield, 


Mass. Discussion opened by A. B. Po- 
land, superintendent of schools, New- 
ark, N. J.; Thomas B. Hutton, superin- 
tendent of schools, Odebolt, Ia. 

“Psychology of Fun.” Paper by W. B. 
Hill, chancellor of the University of 
Georgia. Discussion opened by (leader 
to be supplied). 

“Educational Needs of a Democracy.” 
Paper by Charles D. Mclver, president of 
State Normal and Industrial Uollege, 
Greensboro, N. C. Discussion opened by 
A. B. Warner, superintendent of schools, 
Missouri Valley, Ia.; Lewis D. Bone- 
brake, state commissioner of schools, Co- 
lumbus, O. 

Papers will be limited to twenty-five 
minutes. Formal discussion of papers by 
speakers named on the program will be 
limited to ten minutes for each speaker. 
Informal discussion will be limited to five 
minutes for each speaker. 

The Society for the Scientific study of 
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Some New Books. 





Title. Author Publ > Price. 

TO, 65 < ido ihe cae othe bap * +s ev adasoae Minckwitz & Wolder(Eds.) Ginn & Co., Boston. § .50 
LED ROIS 26 5 5c Bing ota s0 6004 cuaclke oRhaah cde uae’. O'Neill The Macmillan Company, N.Y. 1.25 

LA UES 5s wan thcne shecbein'ssotecedaas ents Vass Berenson Ws ” “ “3.00 
An Introduction to Psychology.........++.sseeeseees Calkins ee bed “s “2.00 
Bernardo and Laurette. ...........00-ceeccecsesceeees Bouvet A.C. McClurg & Co., ~ Chicago. —— 
Dg ae ee eee rere ree Alger Henry T. Coates & Co., Phila. — 
Tie ere TRIG 0 is inns 0. vc chd cnc ceed sbadenes ce Jastrow Charles Scribner’s Sons, N.Y. 1.50 
PP 8 PPR GS TS FT Per eee Thompson + “ “ “ 3.00 
Loitering in Old Fields ..............seseccesserscess Kenyon Eaton & Maims. 1.00 
Wanderings in Three Continents.................... Burton Dodd, Mead, & Co., N.Y. 3.50 
The Princess Cynthia . ... 2.62... see ccserecscveccess Bryant Funk & Wagnalis, 1,20 
Fields, Factories, and Workshops............-+-.+++ Kropotkin G. P. Putnam's Sons, * -90 
Forest Trees and Forest Scenery ........++++--e+e+0- Schwarz The Grafton Press. — 
Camera Shots at Big Game..............0.02ceeeeeee Wallihan Doubleday, Page, & Co., N.Y. 10,00 
True Story of Captain John Smith.,................ Woods - sad “ ” 1 50 
Frederick the Great on Kingcraft..... .-.-----.++5- Whittall Longmans, Green, & Co., o 3.00 
The Musical Basis of Verse.............. 6-02 eeee eens Dabney ¥ “ss “ “ 1,60 
A BpaniGh ANCHO... os 1.02 cece ceccsececcssncvececes Ford Silver, Burdett, & Co., 4 — 
WROD LOGO Te YOURE 6.0... ses cesccccc cece cvesecosense Gilson Harper Brothers, of ae 
ND Ta 5 555 ha cb lk 5 a8 gs ceecen sun read ewer Quigley E. P. Dutton & Co., “ 1.25 





Teachers’ Agencies. 
SOME SPECIAL WANTS JUST NOW. 


This agency has registered more than 23,000 teachers and has all their records on file. Yet we sometime 
cannot find just the’right one for a place we are asked to fill. Here are some positions we have now under con 
sideration without just the right candidates. ‘ 

Manual Training.—We have placed every manual training teacher registered, and have good places no 
for both men and women. ’ 

Peru, South America.—We want a teacher of French and English for a fine private school in a hans 4 
city. Al traveling expenses are paid, and a salary of $50 a month and home is guaranteed, with chauce to make 
as much more by private teaching. i 

Normal Graduates at $400.—We have placed nearly 200 such teachers this year, and our list is ex 
hausted. Such teachers who can take places at once will not have to wait long if well qualified. 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY: C. W. BARDEEN, SYKACUSE, N. Y. 


Boards of Education and Superintendents 


Wishing Teachers will find it of advantage to consult the 


TEACHERS’ - CO-OPERATIVE - ASSOCIATION 


Established 17 years. 


Positions filled. 4.000. | 136 Auditorium Bldg., Chicago ; Eastern Branch, 494 Ashland Ave., Buffalo, N.Y 











FISHER 


-> TEACHERS’ 


25 Bromfield St., Boston, 


Rooms 317--319. 
4 4444444444+4- 












A. G. FISHER, Proprietor. . 
Long Experience. 
Prompt. .. ° ° Reliable. 


ee 


AGENCY : 
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The Colorado Teachers’ Agency. 





We want competent teachers, 
We recommend no others. 


FRED DICK (ex-State Superintendent), Manager, 1543 Glenarm St., DENVER, COLO. 





The Central Teachers’ Agency, 


Ruggery Bidg., 
COLUMBUS, OHIO, 


Now is the time to register. If you desire a better position, write us frankly concerning your 


qualifications and we will as frankly tell you what we can do for you. 


Reference Book free. 





. OCCUR during the fall and winter 
months and must be filled ae . 
December and January are espec y 
good months for securing first-class 
positions on short notice. Grade teachers in demand. Address C. J. ALBERT, ' 
THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Fine Arts Building, Chicago. 








B. F. CLARK | Ten years in Chicago. Per- 378 and 388 

TEACH ERY’ | manent clientage among the. Wabash Avenue, 

AG EWC Y. , best schools in the West....... CHICAGO. 
MERICAN : : > TEACHERS’ AGENCY Sthooistna Families 


and FOREIGN superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Governesses, 
for every department of instruction; recommends good schools to parents. Call on or address 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 
Eastern Teachers’ Agency. 


ESTABLISHED 1890. 
E. F. FOSTER, Manager. 50 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 








Teaching (the reorganized National Her- 
bart Society) will hold one session for the 
discussion of a paper on ‘American His- 
tory in the Schools,” by Miss Lucy M. 
Salmon of Vassar College, New York. 

On account of the limited capacity of 
University hall, attendance on the various 
sessions of the department will necesarily 
be confined to active and associate mem- 
bers of the N. E. A¢ 

Membership badges, admittting to all 
sessions, may be obtained of the secretary 
in the main parlor of the Auditorium 
hotel. Former active members will have 
no dues to pay at this meeting; associate 
members wlll pay a fee of $2 for the year 
1902. 

All who are eligible are invited to be- 
come active members of the association. 


TO GIRLS WHO WANT TO GO TO 
COLLEGE. 


The educational committee of the Phila- 
delphia branch of the Association of Col- 
legiate Alumnae desires to be of service to 
girls and women who wish to go through 
college or to do some college work. 

The following lists, along with general 
data, will be sent on application, accom- 
panied by a stamp for each: 1. ‘he Col- 
leges of the United States Represented in 
the Association of Collegiate Alumnae. 4Z, 
Tutors of the Philadelphia Association. 
3. College Preparatory Schools of Phila- 
delphia and Suburbs. 

Laetitia Moon Conard, chairman, 3954 
Pine street. Anna Palen, secretary, 127 
Harvey street, Germantown. 





WINTER TOURIST TICKETS NOW ON 
SALE VIA SEABOARD AIR LINE 
RAILWAY. 

The Seaboard Air Line Railway announces 
that, effective October 15, 1901, round trip 
winter excursion tickets will be placed on 
sale to resort points on its lines in North and 
South Carolina, Georgia, and Florida. These 
low rates, taken in connection with the su- 
perior service and fast schedules operated 
over this line, which is the shortest and best 
to Florida points, are brought to the attention 
of those who are planning winter tours. It 
will be distinetly to their advantage to obtain 
definite information, which will be cheerfully 
furnished by any agent or representative of 
the company. 

J.C. Horron, Eastern Pass’r Agent, 

1183 Broadway, New York City. 

W. H. Dotr, Gen’! Agt. Pass’r Dept., 

1434 N. Y. Ave., Washington, D. C. 

C. L. Lonesporr, N. E. Pass’r Agt., 

306 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 

J. R. Duvat, Passenger Agent, 

Cont'l Trust Bldg., Baltimore, Md. 

R. E. L. BUNCH, Gen’! Pass’r Agt , 

Portsmouth, Va. 











WANTED. 


Journal of Education for 1875 and 1885, 
bound or unbound. Address this office, 
New England Publishing Company, Pem- 
berton building, Boston. 


Ginn & Co., the well-known schoolbook 
publishers, have issued a very attractive 
announcement of the removal of their 
Boston offices from the location occupied 
by them for twenty-six years to their new 
and almost palatial building, 29 Beacon 
street. The latter location is upon the 
site of the John Hancock house, so well 
known to every true Bostonian. The 
firm is to be congratulated on this evi- 
dence of progress and prosperity. 





For the meeting in Chicago of the de- 
partment of superintendence, N. E. A., the 
Wabash railroad will sell return tickets at 


one-third the regular fare, and their rates 
are less than other lines, making as fast 
time. Their service from New England 
is the best. Pullman palace sleeping cars 
leave Boston at 1 p. m. and 6.19 p. m., run- 
ning through to Chicago in less than 
twenty-seven hours. The Wabash office 
is at 176 Washington street, Boston. 
eow janz-5t 








VARIETIES. 


Let every word and act be perfect 
truth, uttered in genuine love. . Let not 
the forms of business or the conventional 
arrangements of society reduce thee into 
falsehood. Be true to thyself. Be true 
to thy friend. Be true to the world.— 
Lydia Maria Child. 


Hortense—“Tom Alley says he loves 
me better than everybody else in all the 
world, and he says, besides, that he never 
loved anybody else in all his life.” 

Flora—‘And Charley Bliss tells me he 
has been in love with hundreds of girls, 
but he loves me better than he ever did 
any of them.” 


Visitor—‘What a fine protuberant fore- 
head your baby has! Did he get it from 
his father?’ 

Fond Mother—‘‘No; he got it from a 
fall downstairs.’’—Chicago News. 


Mrs. Winslow’s “Soothing Syrup” has 
been used over fifty years by mothers for 
their children while teething, with per- 
fect success. It soothes the child, 
softens the gums, allays all pain, cures 
wind colic, regulates. the bowels, and is 
the best remedy for diarrhoea, whether 
arising from teething or other causes, 
and is for sale by druggists in every part 
of the world. Be sure to ask for Mrs. 
Winslow’s Soothing Syrup. Twenty-five 
cents a bottle. 

“That man must be a great flirt. His 
conversation was full of references to 
blonde and raven hair.” 

“He is a manufacturer of wigs.” 


“What I don’t like about our schools,” 
said the boy who had been whipped, “is 
that they run too much to physical cul- 
ture.”—Washington Star, 





ATIONAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU ay iteveentatanacer. 


Efficient assistants. A wide acquaintance among educators in prominent po- 
sitions all over the United States. Sovoeci»l advantages Courteous treatmert, 
Prompt attention Efficient service. Circulars free. Address 

ROBERT L. MYERS, Manager, Harrisburg, PENNSYLVANIA. 


Tx EDUCATORS’ EXCHANGE 28 #e11451z. 


120 Summer Street, BOSTON, MASS.---Also, Y. M. C, A. Bldg., Room 47,PORTLAND, ME, 


SCHERMERHOR 


Telephone 4059--5 Main. ESTABLISHED 1893. 


THE MERRILL TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Bk Faas Tremont Temple, Boston. 








TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Oldest and best known in U. 8. Est. 1856. 


3 E. 14th St, N.Y. © Jonw C Rooxwina, | Managers. 













} Managers. 








DENVER, Col., 533 Cooper Bldg. 
SAN FRANCISCO, Cal., 420 Parrott pide. 
Los ANGELES, Cal., 525 Stimson Block. 


CHICAGO, 203 Michigan Boulev’d. 
MINNEAPOLIS, 414 Century Bldg. 
OSKALOOSA, lowa, 4 Evans Bidg. 


BOSTON, Mass.,4 Ashburton Pl, 
NEw YorK, N.¥., 156 Fifth Ave. 
WASHINGTON, D.C., 1505 Penn. Ave. 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’AGENCIES 


SOUTHWESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


Th uth and offer better advantages to aspiring teachers than any other section. THE SOUTH- 
e So ( West WESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENOY, Nashville, Tenn., does a very successful business 
CLAUDE J. BELL, Proprietor. 





C. A. SCOTT & CO., Props., 
2-A Beacon St. oston. 
¥.M.C. A. Bldg., Los Angeles. 
Send for Agency Manué.. 








in that field. For full information write to 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Provides Schools of all Grades with Competent Teachers. 
Assists Teachers in Obtaining Positions, 
Rents and Sells Schoo) Property. 
Correspondence is invited. 81 CHAPEL ST., ALBANY, N, Y, 





HARLAN P. FRENCH. 


The Teachers’ Co-operative Association of N. E. 
EDWARD FickeTT, Manager, Over 3,500 positions filled. 
8 Beacon St., Boston. SEND FOR MANUAL. 
70 Fifth Avenue 


Te Pratt Teachers’ Agency ” new vo. 


Recommends college and normal graduates, specialists, and other teachers to colleges, public and private 
schools, and faiilies, Advises parents about schools. WM. O. PRATT, Manager. 


HE EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE enjoys the confi- 
dence of teachers and employers because it confines itself to 
Legitimate Business on Conservative Lines. We should be pleased 


to explain our plans to you. Address HENRY SABIN, 
MANHATTAN Bipa. Drs Mornszs, Iowa. 


hhh heh een eee eee mae pahnnneaenanannnn ae 
Wi nsh ip We have unequaled facilities for placing teachers 


Teac hers’ in every part of the country. 
; Agency. 


Pemberton Builiing,+ 20 Pemberton 8q., Boston. 
4224224244 -a4 


The TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE 


KANSAS CITY, MO. ALVIN F. PEASE. 
of Boston, 258 Washington St. 


assed 
Kellogg’s Bureau 

of Portland, 98 Exchange St. 
Recommends superior teachers. 























SUPPLIES SUDDEN VACANCIES. 


Established in 1889, 

Has filled hundreds of places. 
Recommends teachers heartil ° 
New England teachers wan 


H. S. KELLOGG, Manager, 
No. 61 E. 9th St., New York. 





Te AMERIOAN TEACHERS’ BUREAU 

Teachers Wanted (24th Year.) St, Louis, Mo. 
HEN cor nding with our advertisers, 
please mention “Journal of Edueation,”’ 
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“Hall’s Arithmetics have done more for the 
schools than all the other books published 
on this subject during the last half century.” 

DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
THE WERNER ARITHMETICS 
were adopted by the De- 
troit Board of Education, 
and a first supply of 9,000 


copies ordered Nov. sth, 
igor. W.C. MARTINDALE, 


Superintendent of Schools. 





At the Bar of Educational a 

















_ NEW JERSEY STATE 
NORMAL SCHOOL 


TRENTON, NEW JERSEY 


Dr. J. M. GREEN, Principal 
Ex-President of the 
National Educational Association 


THE WERNER ARITHMETICS, 


by Prof. F. H. Hall, having} 
been unanimously ap- WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 


proved by the Principalf Dec. 24, 1901. 
-and Faculty, were form-| | HBgWE ~ ETS 
ally adopted, and are now bucation, and 4000 a 
‘Best ino gr fr rs 

. It. UARI OL 
pn Al. SCHOOL. Superintendent H, Schools. 
ats: se 


Our Proposition for the Introduction of Hall’s Arithmetics will be mailed on application. 






































WERNER SCHOOL BOOK COMPANY 


CHICAGO 
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| 
| ADDRESS 


| 
NEW YORK BOSTON | 








Ficlinaty. Water-Color Crayons 


The latest addition to our list of materials for color work in 
the schools. Six colors and black, in neat wooden bex. Supe- 
rior in every way‘to the old-style crayons. 


Water Color Box No. 1 Water Color Cups 
Cedar Handle Brushes All Grades Practice Paper 


Prices and estimates furnished on the above 
outfit at any of our offices. 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL COMPANY 


BOSTON NEW YORE CHICAGO 


Emerson .College of Oratory. 


LARGEST SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION AND ORATORY IN AMERIOA, 
FIVE HUNDRED STUDENTS. — 
tic course of study, snatnsing a complete system of Physical Training and 





Has a thorough and 


v ee gen | oe dering,and the Lar ge gel the Philosophy of Expression. Scientific and 
ractical wor every departmen wa 
- =e Spring Term opens Mar Address pm Illustrated Ca 


CHARLES LEY EMERSON, Prest., 
Chickering Hall, HuntingtonAve., Boston, Mas . 








ow TO age ummer Schools. 
CELEBRATE |__ HARVARD UNIVERSITY 
Washington's Birthday |Harvard Summer School 
Arbor Day JULY 5 TO AUGUST 15, 1902 


Courses in Arts and Sciences and in Physical 
Decoration Day Training. The work is espec'ally adapted to the 
. J | needs of teachers. Women as well as men admitted 
ourth of ul | to all the courses except in Wngineering and in 

y | Geological Field-Work. For pamphlet apply to 


Thanksgiving Day L. LOVE, Clerk, CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 


. N. 8. SHALER. Chairman, 
Christmas 
AND THE | 


Birthdays of Authors and Noted Men, | ‘Wanted, TEACHERS 


ARRANGED BY 
Paor. JOHN A. SHEDD Anp OTHERS. 








| a are willing to devote a part of 
| their spare time to soliciting orders 
for our educational publications to 
| write us for particulars. 





Paper. Price, 25 cents. 





New EnGianp Pustisuinc Co., 


@ Waiidetien Geet “Dadhin ‘the. We pay liberal cash commissions, 


& ___|and furnish all necessary supplies 
OE YEARLY SUBSCRIPTIONS to the | free of cost. 





*“Joarnal of Education” will secure a | 
Address AGENCY DEPT., 


year's oubeart 5 free. 
° RLT o. 
pty Journat or Epucartion, 


2 Pemberton Square, Boston. 








Two Important Books 


BERGEN’S FOUNDATIONS OF BOTANY 











of Botany.” 


The “Foundations of Botany” 


which he shall present to his classes. 


‘MYERS’ ROME: ITS RISE. AND FALL 


By JoszpH Y. BERGEN, recently Instructor in Biology in the 
English High School, Boston, and author of “ Elements 
For introduction, $1.50. 


is sufficient to prepare for any college or 
university which accepts botany as an entrance requirement. 
and comprehensive course for schools that wish to devote an entire year to the 
subject, and provides the teacher, who has only a minimum amount of time, with 
the distinct advantage of a considerable option in the kind and amount of work 


The flora includes seven hundred species, and is the only recent, short, and 
thoroughly simple and intelligible flora of the central and northeastern States. 










It offers an extended 
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By P. V. N. Myers, recently Professor of History and Polit- 
ical Science in the University of Cincinnati. 


For introduction, $1.25. 


A Second Edition, bringing the narrative down to A. D. 800, 
in accordance with the recommendations of the Committee of the 
American Historical Association. 


In this book a somewhat larger space than usual has been given to the decay 
of paganism and to the rise and progress of Christianity in the empire. 

The whole work is unified and simplified by numerous cross references, which 
will be found especially serviceable to both teachers and students. 

The text is supplemented by a series of finely executed maps and by tables con- 
taining chronological data, lists of provinces, and census rolls, and is amply illus- 
trated with many carefully chosen and authoritative cuts. 


FN MEAS 








GINN & COMPANY, Publishers 


BOSTON 


NEW YORK CHICAGO SANFRANCISCO ATLANTA 


DALLAS COLUMBUS LONDON 





JUKES-EDWARDS 


By Dr. A. E. Winship 
A book that should be read by every teacher, preacher, philanthropist, and statesman. The 
book, as Representative Brosius said, that influenced the passage of the m6-t rem rkable bill 
that ever passed any State Legislature —an act to prevent the increase of idiocy and imbecility 


(Pennsylvania H. of R. 51). 


Price in cloth, 50 cents; in paper, 25 cents. 


Order of THE NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., , 20 Pemberton Square, Boston. 








seats The University of Chicago 
Study 


lege courses by correspondence 

in 28 of its Departments, including 
English, Mathematics, P nysiography, Zoology, Physi- 
ology, Botany, ete. Instruction is personal. "Univer- 
sity Credit is granted for college courses noe yd 
completed. ork may begin at any time. For cir- 
culars address 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO (Div, P.), Chicago, Ill. 


Publishers. pia 
UNIVERSILY Y Write for Catalogue, 


* Price-List, * 























y B22 y, History, the Languages, 





The National Carnespondence Normal College 
FENTON, MICH. 


Prepares teachers for their examinations, gives 
them methods, hints, and helps for che schoolrcom, 
and offers advanced courses in literature, lan- 
guages, sciences, and history for their improve- 
ment, 

Over 222 courses in Business, Pedagogy, and the 
Arts. Write for Catalog. 


LEARN PROOFREADING. 


If you possess a fair education, why not utilize it 
at a genteel and uncrowded profession, paying $15 
to $35 week! Situations always obtainabl . You 
can be fitte at leisure hours to hold any position 
under our course of instructions. We are the orig- 
inal instructors by mail, 


HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL, 
414 Walnut St., Philadelphia. 











PUBLISHING 
COMPANY (6) } v New_York.» v New York. ¥ 


N. E. oe. 120 Seattle Street, »<— 
=e iv e0- BOSTON, MASS. 











And at New Vork prices, singly 7 
or by the dozen, may be obtained 
second-hand or new, by any boy or * 
©) girl in the remotes; hamlet, or any 
teacher or official anywhere, and \ 


> ©) Delivery prepaid 
a Brand new, complete alphabetical 
0 anja 
7 ae & NOBLE 
Za 4 Conner aaneepte New York City SG 








HEN corresponding with our advertisers 
please mention this journal, 








Educaiional /nstitutions. 


COLLEGKS. 


eqzen UNIVERSITY. Seven Colleges and Schools. 
Open to both sexes. Address | the Registrar. 














NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


MASS: STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, Established 
for the advancement of art edu cation, and train- 
ing of teachers in all branches cf iadustrial draw- 
ing. For circular and further par coulass vy A at 
the school, Newbury, corner of Lxeter 8 

. H. BARTLETT. Prinetpal. 


TATE NORMAL SOHOOL, FRAMINGHAM, Mass. 
For women only. Especia! attention is called 
to the new course of Household Arts. For cata- 
logues address HENRY WHITTEMORE, Principal. 


grass re ReEeAL SOHVOL, BRipGEWATER, Mass. 
h sexes. For catalogues address the 
Prindial.” A. G. Boyprn, A.M. 


Qrate NORMAL SOHOOL, SALEM, Mass. 
For both sexes. For catal es address the 
Principal, P. BROKWITH. 


QtarE NOBMAL SCHOOL, FITCHBURG, Mass. 
For both sexes, For catalogues address 
Joan G, Taoureson, Princiva!. 























FOR TE ACHERS’ INSTITUTES. 


Goon LEOTURERS & IN steyorens always paresis 
for Summer Schools and rs’ Instita 
Address Wuiunexsir yy ind rr 
8 Somerset Street, Boston. 
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